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CHAPTER XXXVI. 
FAR ABOVE RUBIES. 


ISAPPOINTMENT, thy name is pleasure-hunting ! Amongst 
all Lady Jane’s company, how few were fortunate enough to 
find the gratification they came so far to seek. Hester, who left home in 
the highest spirits, with a vague hope that Brail might be invited, felt 
a greater depression than she chose to acknowledge when she dis- 
covered her mistake, but it vexed her still more to reflect that under 
such unfavourable conditions it would have been far better not to 
have met at all. Lady Jane, in spite of endless trouble, countless 
notes, complicated arrangements of all kinds, and a new dress from 
Paris composed for the occasion, saw her own especial admirer, the 
captive of her bow and spear, fly off at a tangent on the first oppor- 
tunity. Lady Pandora, who had taken advantage of her friend’s per- 
mission to bring, with half-a-dozen other followers, Lord Fitzowen for 
her particular benefit, chafed to find that volatile nobleman out-of- 
sorts, out-of-spirits, and, to use her own words, “ just as dull as any- 
body else !” 

Fitz himself, having come on the off-chance of being amused, 
tried tight-waist only to find her wanting, flitted like a butterfly from 
flower to flower without settling on any one specimen, and, finally, 
when the others began to explore the maze in pairs, sauntered off to 
smoke by himself, revolving in his own mind whether or not the whole 
system of modern society was a mistake, and women rather a bore 
after all! 

It may be doubted if Nelly, sitting, unconscious, with her back to 
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a grand old tree, scarce a bow-shot off, did not really enjoy the hush 
and quiet of a summer's evening in these beautiful gardens more than 
any of them. The trim lawns, the luxuriant roses, drooping but not 
overblown, the scented pinks, never so sweet as at sun-down, the red- 
brick wall, the dark clear-cut cypresses, and, beyond all, the wealth 
of grass, foliage, and forest trees, shutting her, as it were, into a June 
paradise, seemed so delightful a contrast to Corner Street and the 
Strand! As her eyes wandered from the pure blue sky above, laced 
with its streaks of white, to the daisies, drowsily closing their cups at 
her feet, she felt such thoughts rising from her heart to brain as lips 
can never clothe in language—indefinite longings, vague aspirations, 
a thousand gentle wandering fancies, too high for words, “too deep 
for tears,” and realised, perhaps, with wistful consciousness, the 
paradox of the French sentimentalist, that solitude, to be enjoyed, 
must be shared with another to whom one can say, “ How sweet is 
solitude !” 

Such a companion was nearer than she supposed, and, dreamily 
as she sat there, a crisis was impending on which her whole future 
life should turn. 

There came a whiff of tobacco, a light step on the turf, an excla- 
mation of surprise, and the next moment Lord Fitzowen stood 
before her, his cheek flushed, his eyes sparkling, his face radiant with 
delight. 

Nelly, on the contrary, turned paler than ever, rose, as if to walk 
away, and sank helplessly back to her seat, because limbs and courage 
failed her in a breath. 

He dashed the cigar from his lips—a contraband article, forbidden 
to be consumed in these royal precincts—while, with a homage the 
more flattering that it seemed wholly involuntary, he took his hat off 
as if in the presence of his queen. 

Neither spoke, and one hated herself for the blush that she felt 
would not be kept down. 

“Mrs. Roy !” he stammered, too much in earnest to be conscious 
of the ludicrous. “ You here, of all people in the world? I thought 
I was never to set eyes on you again !” 

“I came with my aunt,” answered Nelly, trying to regain 
composure. “I expect her back every minute. I am only waiting 
here till she returns.” 

To his ear her voice sounded cold, formal, constrained ; to her 
own it seemed as if somebody else was speaking, mechanically, and a 
long way off. 
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His lordship, glancing from right to left, and observing no tokens 
of “ my aunt,” took courage to proceed. 

“T have never called for weeks, Mrs. Roy. I have kept away, 
though—though I was anxious about you, and most unhappy. I 
would not even send any more flowers, because you seemed not to 
like it.” 

“ You were right ; I did wo# like it.” 

“But why? Surely people may be friends. When you were at 
the Grange I might ride over three times a week, and you always 
looked glad to see me then.” 

“That was different.” 

“ Of course it was—very different. I suppose you tolerated me in 
compliance with the laws of hospitality. Now that you can do as you 
please, you shut the door in my face.” 

“Oh ! no—no !” 

“Jt looks like it. Iam sure you are unhappy. That is what 
makes me miserable. I hear you spoken of ;unkindly, and I have 
not even the right to stand up for you. I feel that I could be a help, 
a comfort—to a certain extent a defence—and you refuse to let me 
see your face, as if I were your bitterest enemy—I, who would give 
my life willingly to spare you an hour of pain! It seems so hard, so 
cruel, so unjust ! ” 

The tears were in her eyes. “Don’t say that, Lord Fitzowen ; 
don’t say that—you make me wretched too!” 

“Then I won’t! No word or deed of mine shall add an ounce 
to your burden. I only wish to share it. We could carry it somuch 
easier between us. Mrs. Roy (how much longer must I call you by 
that hateful name?) we have met here by the merest accident. It’s 
a thousand to one against such a chance occurring again—will you 
‘not listen for five minutes? I am like a man pleading for his life !” 

She could not but pityhim. He seemed so tender, so considerate, 
so respectful, and withal so very sad. “It will break his heart, poor 
fellow !” thought Nelly, “but I suppose I shall have to tell him the 
truth. How I wish auntie would come, or Mr. Brail !” 

The latter was nearer than she thought, and somebody else too, 
who had arrived at this opportune moment to hear a declaration of 
love made to his own wife. 

John Roy’s assistance had been of the utmost service in helping 
our friend the lieutenant to pacify his drunken messmate. Able- 
bodied men and sober, partly by moral persuasion, partly by exercise of 
physical strength, these two got their charge housed in the inn, where 
they dosed him with soda-water, and induced him to lie down on a 
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black horsehair sofa, the more readily that above it hung a picture of 
an old-fashioned three-decker under press of sail. When fairly asleep, 
Brail locked the door and put the key in his pocket, observing calmly 
that the window was too high for their prisoner to jump out, while if 
he should attempt it, and break his neck, there would be no great 
loss! Returning from their joint exploit, a happy thought struck the 
lieutenant that this was the moment to bring about an interview 
between his friend and the wife he had so misjudged ; that by his 
intervention a reconciliation might take place here, this very after- 
noon, for the clearing up’of all misunderstanding and to the complete 
satisfaction of both. It speaks well for the sailor’s unselfishness, and 
manly sense of right, that he should have postponed to such an 
immediate duty his intention of seeking Miss Bruce, to hold her 
hand in his, if only for half a minute, and entreat her not to judge 
him too harshly by what she had seen. 

“ Let us take a turn up and down, to cool ourselves,” suggested 
this diplomatist, wiping his brown face ; “ that fellow is as strong as a 
bull! A round or two more would have given me a wet shirt.” 

‘With all my heart,” assented Roy, who rather enjoyed the tussle ; 
“| suppose they wouldn’t stand one’s smoking a cigar here?” 

“T suppose not,” answered the other. “ You see, to a certain 
extent, it’s her Majesty’s quarter-deck. You don’t want to go cruising 
after your party for ten minutes or so?” 

“Not I! ‘They’re all over the place by now, and I don’t much 
care if I never see them again. I should have kept away if I had 
known of one or two that are here.” 

“ One or two” meant really “one,” viz. Lord Fitzowen, brought 
by Lady Pandora at the last moment, much against his will. 

“There seems to be a whole fleet of muslin,” continued the 
sailor, “and some very pretty girls amongst them. I ¢4imkI saw 
Miss Bruce.” 

“ Of course you did! The pick of the basket, too, in my opinion: 
except one, perhaps—a girl with a tight waist.” 

“ A tight waist!” repeated the other musingly, for he was thinking 
of his coup de thédtre, and wondering how far Mrs. John could have 
wandered by herself. “Ah! wants taking out of stays, very likely. 
Lively enough too, I dare say, and as trimasa Sunday in port. What 
are they all up to now?” 

“What are women always up to? Fool-catching—fool-matching 
—and fool-hatching—that seems about the sum-total of a lady’s life. 
They're at the catching by this time, romping and laughing in the 
maze,” 








“ Nobody ever cared for you as I have.” 
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Brail winced. In his mind’s eye he beheld some audacious 
buccaneer steering his adored craft through those intricate channels, 
guiding her steps, pressing her hand, whispering in her ear, looking 
under her bonnet, perhaps. No, hang him! he wouldn’t think of it 
any more ! 

“ Have you ever explored the maze?” asked the sailor, peering 
about on all sides in search of the lady he required. ‘ They tell me 
it’s a safe berth enough, but once in, you can’t get out again !” 

“ Like marriage,” replied the other cynically. “We do lose our 
way while we're looking for it, and make fools of ourselves in order to 
be satisfied there is nothing to find out!” 

“‘ Marriages might be happy enough,” answered Brail, “ if people 
only put more confidence in each other. A frank word or two 
would clear up most misunderstandings. We've a saying in the 
Service that it is well to let the ship steer herself, and a man ought 
to trust his wife when she is out of sight just the same as if——” 

“The scoundrel!” exclaimed Roy, choking in ungovernable 
anger, and discharging an oath he ought to have been ashamed of. 
“T’ll have it out with him now once for all! How lucky I brought 
a stick with me instead of an umbrella ! ” 

But the sailor’s grasp was on his arm like a vice, pinning him to 

the spot. “Hold on!” he whispered. “ Keep steady, only for two 
minutes, and when you want me I’ll stand by you through thick and 
thin !” 
They were not six yards from the tree under which Nelly had 
taken her seat. Behind its mighty girth they heard the well-known 
voice of Lord Fitzowen pleading with fervour and devotion worthy of 
a better cause. 

“Don’t hate me, Mrs. Roy,” urged the impassioned speaker. 
“Don’t say that I am wicked, unprincipled, and taking advantage of 
your unhappy position. I have anticipated all that. Ihave thought 
it over till it has nearly driven me mad! Try and look at the matter 
from my point of view. Put yourself in my place, and say whether 
one can risk too much, when the whole happiness of life is at stake. 
Nobody ever cared for you as I have, from the day I first took you 
in to dinner at the Grange, when you seemed as much out of my 
reach as an angel of heaven. Do you remember?” 

John Roy held his breath to catch her answer. It never came ; 
but his wife must have betrayed some token of pity or assent, that 
encouraged her admirer to proceed swimmingly with his suit. 

“ It is different now. I cannot bear to speak of such things ; but 
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you ought to know that even the laws of man are about to set you 
free. Mr. Roy is every day occupied in procuring his divorce.” 

“ How can he?” murmured Nelly. “How can he? If he only 
knew !” 

Lord Fitzowen, looking in her face, believed that her eyes were 
dty ; but the listeners were not so deceived, for they heard the tears 
in her voice. 

“When freedom comes,” answered Fitz, with an idea that he was 
winning, “why are you not to avail yourself of it? I would have 
waited patiently for that happy time, and never spoken a word, had 
we not met here to-day. Can you wonder that I, too, lose my head 
now? ‘Think what it is to be near you again, to see the dear face, 
paler, sadder, but more beautiful, more lovable than ever. Oh! 
Mrs. Roy, have pity on me. I'll wait a hundred years, only give me 
a hope that at some future time you will be mine.” 

“ Your wife?” 

“ My wife !” 

“ Lord Fitzowen, are you in earnest ?” 

One of the listeners bounced forward. But for that grasp on his 
arm, he would have spoilt it all. 

“ AsI hope for heaven,” answered his lordship, who did not seem 
to take in that he was wandering far out of the straight path. 

“ And you would marry a divorced woman? would give your 
name to one whose own had been dragged through the dirt, and take 
to your home a wretch your family would be ashamed to own ?” 

“ Readily ! gladly ! thankfully !_ I love you, and that is enough !” 

“T think you do,” she returned, gently and sadly. “Therefore 
you deserve that I should tell you the truth. Now, listen to me, 
Lord Fitzowen. Even if I had never known Aim, if I had seen you 
first, you must not be too sure that I should have cared for you. 
Many women—most women—might, and hereafter you will find 
somebody who will make you far happier than you would ever have 
been with me. That is not the question. There are such things to 
consider as right and wrong. I hope to get to that heaven of which 
you speak so lightly, and I hope you will get there too. How could 
I kneel down and say my prayers at night after committing so grievous 
a sin as to promise you the affection I swore to cherish until death 
for another? I know nothing of the laws of men, Lord Fitzowen, 
but I try to obey the laws of God. You and I must meet no more. 
I mean what I say—not because the good would shun, and the bad 
laugh at us, not even because I cannot feel for you as you seem to 
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wish, nor because our friendship is an imprudence and an impos- 
sibility, but simply because it is a sin.” 

“ Thanks,” answered the guest, sitting down. 

Then she rose and walked round the tree, to find herself face to 
face with her husband, who had heard every word ! 

One moment she seemed rooted to the spot, her sweet face 
quivering as if she must burst into a passion of tears,—the next, with 
a quiet dignity that could not have been outdone by the noblest lady 
in the land, she placed her arm in the sailor’s, and walked him off 
towards the Palace, observing gently, “I am so glad to have found 
you, Mr. Brail. Take me back to auntie, and take me home.” 

The situation was almost grotesque. Husband and lover stood 
confronting each other, speechless and aghast. The latter spoke 
first— 

“Tam foully in the wrong,” said he, “and I don’t know what 
reparation Ican make. But this I do know, Mr. Roy. By God! your 
wife is the best wonfan than ever walked on earth !” 

Then raising his hat, with a courtesy that had in it something of 
defiance, he stalked gravely away in one direction, while John Roy, 
not knowing exactly what to do, took himself off in another. 

Let us hope that tight-waist, her captives and rivals, enjoyed their 
Richmond dinner. Some of the older guests assuredly did zof. Lord 
Fitzowen was absent in body—Lady Pandora in mind. Mr. Roy 
grave and preoccupied, never spoke a word during the whole enter- 
tainment ; and Lady Jane, with a fixed red spot on either cheek, 
unusually stately, and laboriously polite, was obviously as cross as 
two sticks. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 
POST-DATED. 


Bralt slept longer than usual after the day’s work recorded in our 
last chapter. Handing these two ladies into another compartment, he 
returned to London by the same train, in charge of his drunken mess- 
mate, whom he saw safe home to his lodgings, where he helped to 
put him to bed. He had not yet “ turned out,” as he called it, when 
a laconic note arrived from John Roy to the following effect :— 

“ Dear Brait,—You are the best of friends! Come and see me 
here as soon as possible. You will understand why I do not go to 
you. “‘ Gratefully yours, 

ce J. x.” 
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In a very short space of time the ready sailor was at his corre- 
spondent’s door, fresh, clean-shaved, and well-dressed, as if he had 
devoted hours instead of minutes to his careful toilet. 

Roy, who was drinking tea, jumped up and grasped him by the 
hand. Then the two looked sheepish and awkward, as only English- 
men can, each waiting for the other to begin. 

“ Have some breakfast ?” said the host. 

“ Thanks,” answered the guest, sitting down. 

Not a word for nearly five minutes, only a great clatter of plates 
and munching of dry toast. 

Presently Roy looked up. “That was touch-and-go, yesterday,” 
said he. “I should have put my foot in it, if it hadn’t been for 
you.” 

“T think you just would.” 

More munching, and another application to the tea-pot, a box of 
cigarettes pushed across the table, a light struck, and at last they 
found their tongues, conversation proceeding smoothly under the 
influence of tobacco, like machinery that has been oiled. 

“IT wanted very much to speak to you, this morning.” 

“T knew you would. ‘That's why I came.” 

“ After what we heard yesterday, I begin to think I am in the 
wrong.” 

“You have been in the wrong all through.” 

“Thanks! I hate a fellow not to say what he means. If you 
must have your leg off, it’s no use the sawbones pretending it won’t 
hurt. Now I want to show you something that will prove I am not 
such a brute as you think.” 

“T should like to be satisfied of that. Fire away !” 

Roy walked to his writing-table, unlocked a drawer, and drew 
from it the letter to Lord Fitzowen which had caused him so much 
bitterness. ‘“ Read,” said he, placing it in the sailor’s hands. “I 
would give ten years of my life to find any excuse, any palliation, 
any crevice of escape from the conclusion I am forced to draw.” 

Brail read it attentively more than once, and his face fell with 
every line. At the end of his last perusal, it expressed no less 
astonishment than concern. 

“ How did this fall into your hands?” he asked, after a long 
pause of consideration. 

“My housekeeper brought it me the last time I went down to 
Royston Grange. She found it hidden away, and no doubt forgotten, 
in Mrs. Roy’s jewel-case.” 

“Your housekeeper? Has she been with you long?” 
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“Years. Before I married she was almost-mistress of the place— 
ordered everything, paid for everything, and kept the whole estab- 
lishment going. I could trust her like myself.” 

Again the sailor pondered. ‘It must have been rather a come- 
down,” said he, “ when Mrs. Roy took the command over her head, 
or did she still continue to serve out the stores, and all that?” 

“No. Mrs. Roy was an excellent manager, and looked to 
everything herself.” 

“Did she turn discontented under fresh regulations? I don’t 
mean mutinous, but slack with the duty, and disrespectful to her new 
mistress ?” 

“Not exactly. But she certainly seemed to dislike her.” 

Again Brail went over the letter, apparently more puzzled than 
before. 

“ Are you Satisfied this is your wife’s handwriting ?” 

“T can swear to it! Besides, there’s the very monogram we 
devised together not a week before she wentaway. How can women 
be so false! She seemed fond enough of me then.” 

“Only a week before? They must have been very quick with 
the die. Who engraved it?” 

“ Pattern and Press, in Oxford Street. I’ve employed them ever 
since I was a boy.” 

“Did you write to them with the order?” 

“No. But she did. I posted the letter myself.” 

“Do you remember when ? ” 

“On the nineteenth of March. I am certain of the date, because 
we were stopped hunting by frost.” 

“And when did your wife leave Royston Grange for good?” 

“On the twenty-seventh.” 

“Mr. Roy, I think I see daylight. Will you put on your shore- 
going togs, and come in a cab with me?” 

The “ shore-going togs” were speedily assumed, and our energetic 
lieutenant, hurrying his friend into a hansom, desired its driver to 
make all sail for Oxford Street, and bring up at the well-known firm 
of Pattern and Press. 

Pulling John Roy after him, he strode hastily into the back-shop, 
and requested to see Mr. Press. 

A smiling person, who made as if he were washing his hands, 
“regretted Mr. Press had that moment stepped out.” 

“ Mr. Pattern, then ?” 

The smiling person, not without bowing an apology for his owt 
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existence, intimated that Ae was Mr. Pattern. ‘“ What could he do 
for the gentlemen in the absence of his partner? ” 

“ Do you know who /Ais is ?” asked Brail. 

“Mr. Roy, I believe,” was the deferential answer. “ Excuse me 
if 1 am mistaken. My sight is not so good as it used to be.” 

“ Has he paid his account ?” 

“T believe not. I hope not. Most unusual to send it in before 
Christmas. Sorry to trouble Mr. Roy with any account, however 
long standing. One of our oldest customers.” 

“ Never mind that! Can you let us have it now?” 

“ Certainly—certainly. Our book-keeper shall make it out in 
five minutes. Will the gentlemen take chairs and wait ?” 

“What are you driving at?” whispered Roy. “In the first place, 
IT have only a few shillings in my pocket. How can I pay the bill 
when they bring it me ?” 

“Easy!” answered the other—while Mr. Pattern, regarding the 
speaker in mute astonishment, proffered the wished-for document, 
which Brail possessed himself of at once, and slapped down with 
exceeding energy on the counter, exclaiming :—“I was sure of it ! 
Lower away now, my hearty! We’re winning hand-over-hand. It’s 
as plain as a pikestaff! No man alive can dispute such a fact as 
this, regularly entered on the ship’s log! See here: March the 28th. 
To six quires of letter-paper, cream-laid, with new monogram and 
envelopes to match, 12s. 6d. March the 28th.—Do you observe the 
date? Mr. Pattern, can you verify this entry of yours? When was 
the packet of letter-paper posted ?” 

“On the 28th, sir. Here it is in the day-book. Addressed— 
Mrs. Roy, Royston Grange.” 

“That’s enough. There’s something below the water-line here 
that must and shall see light. It’s lucky we thought of overhauling 
that big book. Mr. Roy, the sooner you and I clear out of this the 
better !” 

In the street Brail could express himself with greater freedom. 
“Don’t you see,” he continued, “that letter carries forgery on the 
face of it. Mrs. Roy left the Grange on the 27th. This paper with 
the new monogram was never delivered there till the 28th. Some- 
body has been trying to ruin her by imitating her handwriting, and I 
have my own suspicions who that somebody is. Let us hail another 
cab, and drive to your lawyers’.” 

Roy suffered himself to be led like a child by his energetic friend. 
“ T am in your hands,” said he ; “ do with me what you like.” 

Mr. Sharpe, who seemed much less of a “ Jand-shark” than Brail 
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expected, and was indeed an honourable, right-thinking gentleman, 
coincided with the sailor in his opinion that Mr. Roy should proceed 
home at once, there to leave no stone unturned till he had discovered 
the author of this foul conspiracy. 

“I'll go there, too, and see him through it,” added the sailor with 
characteristic decision. “ Will you lend us a purser’s mate, or a clerk, 
or an idler of some kind, to overhaul the accounts? It might bea 
great help ; for if we have to hold a Court of Inquiry, there will be 
some hard swearing, I fancy, all round!” 

“JT don’t know what a purser’s mate is,” answered the lawyer, 
laughing, “ and we have no idlers in our service, but you shall take one 
of my clerks, and welcome. He can go down by the next train.” 

So at six o’clock in the afternoon Mrs. Mopus, sitting comfortably 
over her tea, was startled by a ring at the hall-door, and the appear- 
ance of her master, with two strange gentlemen, standing on the 
steps. 

“Tt’s lucky I had my little card party yesterday!” she thought, 
reflecting how awkward it would have been to conceal, or get rid of, 
certain guests who occasionally refreshed themselves by her invitation 
at Mr. Roy’s expense. ‘“ What caz they want, coming unbeknownst 
like this? Three of them, and nothing in the house but a cold 
cherry-tart and a spare-rib of pork !” 

She was soon to be undeceived as to their motives. In vain she 
dressed her countenance in smiles, affecting extreme cordiality of 
welcome for her master, and concern for the comfortable lodging of 
his friends. John Roy’s face was dark and inscrutable; his words 
were brief, his bearing was stern. She had never seen him like this 
but once, when he discharged a butler at an hour's notice who 
had been robbing him with impunity for six or seven years. 

“We do not intend to sleep here, Mrs. Mopus,” said he ; “I have 
only come down to settle your accounts. Be good enough to bring 
the books into my library at once.” 

Her face changed from drab to grey. 

“ They’re not made up, sir,” she answered, dropping a curtsey 
on trembling knees. “It’s too much trouble to ask you to wait—I 
have plenty of money to go on with. I could send them up to town, 
Mr. Roy, in the course of to-morrow.” 

He only answered, “I went to see them now,” and there was 
nothing for it but to bring them in as they were, and stand the shot. 

The lawyer’s clerk, more at home with figures than either of the 
others, and acknowledged by Brail to be “a very smart fellow,” saw 
it all at a glance. Overcharges, false entries, a general cooking of 
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balances at the foot of each page, and Elinor Roy’s name signed in 
full to verify certain columns that would have thrilled her house- 
wifely soul with indignation and dismay. 

“ This old catamaran must be disrated at once,” said Brail, “ and 
she ought to be put in irons before sundown. But if we can get her 
to confess the truth, it’s worth all the money. I should pay her 
off, and cut her adrift without another word.” 

Mrs. Mopus, subsequently explaining matters in her own circle, 
asked, “What was a poor woman to do with three great strong 
fellows brow-beating and bully-ragging of her, and taking down of 
all she said in pen and ink, as if they was judge.and jury, and what- 
not? She was that upset and put about she couldn’t have told you 
whether she stood on her head or her heels, and confessed to every- 
think in course. But as to the questions these wicked men asked, 
and how she answered them, she couldn’t call to mind now no more 
than the dead !” 

Brail’s account, for the satisfaction of a young lady who afterwards 
cross-examined him pretty sharply on that and other matters, told a 
very different story. 

“She fell on her knees, Miss Bruce,” said he, “and implored 
mercy from us all—particularly the lawyer’s clerk, whom I think she 
took for Jack Ketch, under a foreign flag. Then she acknowledged 
to having purloined the stores, falsified the accounts, and generally 
robbed her employer through thick and thin. Lastly, she would not 
deny that she had practised copying Mrs. Roy’s handwriting till she 
became so smart at it as to forge that letter to Lord Fitzowen which 
so nearly blew all hands into the air. She did it because she hated 
her, and she hated her because she thought her mistress would never 
make a good wife to Mr. Roy. It was all done for her master’s sake, 
even the false entries in the chandler’s book! She was firmly at- 
tached to him, had been so from the first—a devoted servant and a 
faithful friend. ‘Though he drove her out of doors at the end of ten 
years, without a roof to cover her, she would always pray for his 
welfare ; and if he would only spare her now this once, he might some 
day find out she had neither been so ungrateful nor so unprincipled 
as he supposed !” 

“Was Mr. Roy satisfied?” asked the young lady, receiving this 
report with much condescension. 

“ Mr. Roy was satisfied ; and, I fancy, is more attached to his 
wife than ever. He told me so, coming back to the train. He con- 
fessed, too, that he had behaved like a brute, and I agreed with him. 
But he is not in smooth water yet. From what he let out, I believe 
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he is under a solemn promise to another lady, and is fighting with a 
rope round his neck. It’s a very awkward business, but it serves him 
right! A man should stick to his colours /“e a man, and go down 
with them flying, when he can’t float any longer !” 

“ You would!” 

“ If somebody only made signals, wouldn’t I! I would run up 
my ensign sooner than she thinks. I , 

‘ But you haven’t finished about Mr. Roy.” 

“ There’s not much more to tell. He knows he is in a mess, 
and he asked me how he was to get out of it.” 

“ What did you advise?” 

“He had better slip his cables, I told him. ‘You're in bad 
anchorage,’ I said, ‘and under the enemy’s guns. The only chance 
for you, is to cut and run,’” 


CuapTerR XXXVIII. 


WILLOW ! WILLOW! 


A WOMAN cannot be a dove, and all dove. There is necessarily 


something of a serpent’s wisdom in the very sweetest of the sex, and 
just enough ferocity to turn and sting his heel who grinds her to the 
dust. Only the accident of a wind off-shore, I imagine, preserved 
£neas from a most unpleasant quarter of an hour with his deserted 
Dido ; and I have no doubt the flame of anger burned itself out, 
unslaked, in that ill-used lady’s heart before she gave way to utter 
depression and despair. Wrath is an excellent styptic ; it saves many 
a victim from bleeding to death, at the first intention. Hereafter, 
when immediate danger is past, her wounds must have their course— 
the dull, dead pain, the intermittent throb, the accustomed ache, the 
smart that tingles while it heals. Then the salve, the cure, renewed 
health, strength, vitality, and a strong inclination to go down into the 
battle once more. 

Lady Jane slept but little on the night after her Richmond 
dinner-party ; and such broken slumbers as she did achieve were 
unblest by oblivion or repose. About her was the foreboding that 
never deceives—the shadow of coming evil, that is as surely followed 
by its substance as evening by night. I have known trouble—who 
has not?—have seen the faithless waters smiling smooth and void, 
fathom-high above my precious cargo that was floating even now so 
fair and so secure ; but with all its bitterness, all its despair, the 
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apathy of bereavement was not half so painful as that sickening moment 
when, owner and master still, I became conscious that the ship was 
going down under my very feet. If life, as certain dreamers tell us, 
must be measured by sensations rather than by results, can we wonder 
that the hearts of so many are withered before their heads turn grey ! 

At five o’clock a.m. Lady Jane, tossing and tumbling, with a red 
cheek laid on a white arm, witha breadth of soft brown hair scattered 
over a laced pillow, gave herself up to despair ; at seven there came 
a reaction ; at eight a relapse ; and by ten minutes past she was out 
of bed, writing a note to be taken round at once to Mr. Roy’s 
lodgings by a footman who was still fast asleep. As it never reached 
him for whom it was intended, no confidence, perhaps, is outraged 
by quoting this document in full, observing, ex passant, that, notwith- 
standing the lady’s agitation, it was written in a beautifully clear, 
sloping hand, nor betrayed the least sign of emotion, save in the 
scoring of certain adjectives and other forcible expressions underneath. 


“T have never closed an eye. What is the meaning of it all? 
What has happened? Why is one to be outraged, humiliated, made 
wretched and ridiculous for nothing? What an afternoon! What a 
dinner-party ! and oh! what a night! I had rather ae than endure 
such /ortures again. Even Lady Pandora noticed it, and wanted to 
know if I suffered from the heat, I looked so ill? I da@ suffer, but 
not from Aeat. Anything but that. Ask yourself if you were not 
more than co/d, distant, cruel, pointedly rude and unkind. Before 
all those people, too! Even that odious, over-dressed, “ight-laced 
girl observed it. I caught her simpering and ogling. No doubt she 
understood everything, and wanted you for herse/f. If you go on 
like this, she is we/come to you for all I care. No. I don’t mean it. 
But I am writing with an aching head, and oh! sucha sore, sore 
heart. I wonder whether you care. I could understand it if I had 
done anything to vex you, but I hadn’t. I ever do. Why are you 
not equally considerate? After all, I made the party to please you. I 
asked every one of the people, even that horrid detestable girl, that I 
thought you would like to meet, and what was my reward? You never 
said a kind word from first to last, you wouldn’t walk with me, you 
wouldn’t talk to me, you wouldn’t even look at me, and you wished 
me good-night as if I had been a ferfect stranger! Do you think I 
will bear it? No. Even aworm turns when trodden on, but I am zof 
a worm, and it breaks my heart to be trodden on by you. Nobody 
else ever dared to try. Oh! I wonder if that is why—Never 
mind.--Come round the very instant you get this. Don’t fuss about 
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hours, or appearances, or what the servants wiil think. I don’t mind, 
and I am sure you need not. If you are very good, and I see you in 
an hour, perhaps I won’t quarrel with you after all, but remain as 
ever, * foo truly yours, 

“JANE DE BANIER.” 


They write themselves into good-humour, over and over again. 
There is no such safety-valve for a woman as her blotting-book, and 
the compositions that do them most good are those which expect 
but do not require answers. While her footman dressed himself, 
went to Mr, Roy’s lodgings, not a quarter of a mile off, and returned 
therefrom, which took him the best part of an hour, Lady Jane cooled 
down to a reasonable state of mind, and began to contemplate the 
future from a more hopeful point of view. It was not her nature to 
despond, and since her girlhood she was accustomed to place great 
reliance on the only person she could thoroughly trust to further her 
own interests, to wit, Lady Jane. The footman, feeling in so far a 
free agent that he was not yet powdered for the day, returned leisurely 
enough, and her ladyship’s maid, likewise with great deliberation, took 
up her ladyship’s note to her ladyship’s room. 

“ What is this ?” exclaimed the mistress, turning pale. 

“ Tf you please, my lady,” answered the maid, “ Mr. Roy was gone.” 

“ Gone !” 

“Yes, my lady. The people of the house said he left no address, 
so Charles thought he had better bring the note back.” 

“Charles was right. That will do, Flounce. [I'll ring when I 
want you.” 

She tried to steady her voice, and thought she had succeeded ; but 
Flounce, a romantic person, not much fettered by an uncertain 
engagement to a distant butler, glanced in her face, and knew as well 
as we do that her lady had received a grievous hurt in those regions 
her maid considered most susceptible to what she was pleased to call 
“a disappointment of the affections.” 

“T never thought much of Mr. Roy,” she confided to her house- 
keeper, over their strong black tea. “He's not at all the sort of 
gentleman as I should have chose, not for my lady. No hardour, no 
devotion. Why, I’ve known him keep of her waiting to walk out with 
him a quarter of an hour and more. That’s not a true-’arted attach- 
ment, Mrs. Rolle, never think it! I’ve had men, and so have you, 
I dare say, that distracted if you went and said a wry word, they’d 
be off to strap their razors or to pay their penny at Waterloo Bridge, 
a’most before you’d time to turn round and make it up !” 
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“ Tt’s best to kiss and be friends, when you come to that,” returned 
Mrs. Rolle, an elderly woman, of ample proportions. “If my lady 
seems down-hearted-like, Miss Flounce, hadn’t you better take her 
up another cup of tea?” 

“ Down-hearted ” is no word to express her ladyship’s discomfiture. 
Before luncheon she had gone through more vexation than falls to 
the lot of many people in a twelvemonth. With a certain wilfulness 
that formed part of her character, she put on her bonnet, the prettiest 
she had, and went unattended to make inquiries at Mr. Roy’s 
domicile for herself. These were most unsatisfactory. He was gone, 
of that there seemed no question. But where? Could she have 
found out, she might have been tempted to follow ; but even then, 
to what good result? He had deceived and compromised her— 
nobody ever behaved worse ; he was a villain and a traitor, yet she 
could get no redress ! The world, Aer world, would protest it served 


her right. She should have waited for his divorce, and kept him off . 


till he was really free. The woman ought never to be in the greatest 
hurry of the two. With her experience, she might have known better, 
and, in her childish delight at finding something to care for, should 
have curbed her feelings before they were allowed to carry her too 
far. 

“T should like to lie down and die,” thought Lady Jane, “or at 
least to go to bed and not get up till the day after to-morrow ; but I 
am engaged to dinner this very evening, and what will people think, 
what will people say, when they learn that he is gone out of town, if 
. I don’t show myself everywhere? No; for the children’s sake, I 
must make an effort. That is only half a defeat which is concealed 
from the world, and rather than see myself pitied by Lady Pandora, 
I would be broken on the wheel with a smiling face !” 

So her ladyship went to dinner-parties as usual, in a selection 
of square-cut dresses that did justice to her attractions, parrying 
inquiries as to Mr. Roy’s absence with an affected knowledge of his 
movements, and cool audacity, that did not the least impose on her 
friends. She looked handsomer than ever, people said ; an improve- 
ment which Lady Pandora kindly attributed to paint, but which we are 
inclined to believe resulted from a subdued restlessness, that brought 
a deeper flush to her cheek and a brighter sparkle to her eye. She 
laughed louder, too, it was observed, and she spoke in a higher voice 
than she used, while, to quote Lady Pandora once more, “ she flirted 
worse than ever, getting men about her of all sorts and ages. 
Dreadful, my dear, really! So noisy, so maniérée, and such bad 
style !” 


j 
h 
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But a square dinner-dress, however low it may be cut, and how- 
ever liberal a view it may offer of that snowy surface, affords no clue 
whatever to the secrets burning within a lady’s breast. 

There is a story, verified, I have been told, by medical records, 
of a man who wore a glass pane, substituted for the skin and outer 
coatings of his stomach, through which the inquisitive might observe— 
not, I should think, without apprehension for their own interiors—the 
curious process of digestion. Such a window I can believe most 
startling in the stomach—but imagine one in the breast! What 
wonders would the bystanders behold ! what contradictions, giving 
the lie direct to the smooth brow and the smiling cheek ! what envy, 
hatred, malice, and contempt, where the well-drilled face expressed 
sympathy, good-humour, cordiality, and subservience. No! Under 
such conditions, society would fall to pieces in a day. We had 
better remain as we are, digest our food as best we can, without 
revealing how sadly it disagrees with us, and hate an enemy—or, for 
that matter, a friend—without flourishing our feelings for the edification 
and amusement of the town. 

Nobody kept her own counsel more resolutely than Lady Jane. 
Soldiers have been decorated with medals and clasps for less courage 
than she displayed night after night, under a galling fire from the 
adversary, and a random shot every now and then from some trea- 
cherous ally. There are martyrs in the worst of causes ; and for 
those who admire endurance and self-command, her ladyship was a 
goodly sight as she moved in or out of a drawing-room, cool, stately, 
unabashed—like a frigate sailing majestically through the fire of a 
battery that has not quite succeeded in getting her range. 

The men flocked round her by scores, more importunate, more 
attentive than ever. Only a woman—and a woman who had been 
slighted—could have detected in their manner a shade more of interest, 
a shade less of respect, than she had heretofore considered her due. 
After a while she got used to it, perhaps even liked it ; but at first it 
was galling in the extreme. She carried her head high, though, even 
under this new degradation, and allowed nobody to see by her manner 
that she was not marching proudly to victory but rather retiring 
steadily under defeat. 

Yes ; she could not disguise it from herself. Like every woman 
smarting for an imprudence shared between them, she had to bear all 
the man’s punishment in addition to her own, 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 
YARD-ARM TO YARD-ARM. 


. Movep by the advice of his nautical friend, nautically expressed, 
Mr. Roy’s first impulse was to “cut and run” beyond the bounds of 
Britain, putting some ten leagues of salt-water between himself and one 
of the ladies he had so cruelly wronged. But such expatriation would 
in no way have furthered his reconciliation with the other; and 
the dearest wish of his heart, as the spirits at Mrs. Eccleston’s 
seemed to have guessed, was again to pay his addresses, in hope of a 
favourable hearing, to his own wife. Under these circumstances 
he bethought himself that no hiding-place could be so secure as 
the heart of London, and removed accordingly, with his valet and 
effects, to a monster hotel, whence he took a fresh departure for 
lodgings on a second-floor, situated considerably to the east of 
Temple Bar. Here he was no sooner established than he proceeded 
to write an exceedingly penitent letter, imploring Nelly’s forgiveness 
for past injustice, and promising, as Othello always does when he 
is ashamed of himself, never to suspect her again. This done, he 
felt assured that by return of post he would receive a full and free 
pardon, with a cordial invitation to the Corner Hotel, Strand. 

But his letter, perhaps because it came straight from the heart, 
was so stiffly and even clumsily worded, that Nelly’s pride took fire 
at some of the very phrases intended to convey extreme contrition 
and remorse, prompting her to write back such an answer as filled 
him with dismay. He had never calculated on her taking the higher 
ground, and demurring to a reconciliation with Aim. It was like the 
“T banish you!” of Coriolanus, and he felt it even more richly 
deserved. 

She wrote temperately, nay, kindly ; abjured all feelings of malice 
and irritation, laying great stress on her disinclination to enter into 
the subject of her own sufferings, or her own wrongs. But how was 
she ever to trust him again? Howcould she run the chance of 
seeing her life’s happiness once more shattered at 2 blow, without a 
hope of defending herself ?—nay, her reputation blasted by the very 
man who ought to protect it from the lightest breath of shame? 
There were certain illusions that, once dispelled, could never be 
restored. A woman’s love must not be put off like an old dress, or 
changed for a newer at the fancy of the wearer. No man, probably, 
could be made to understand how precious it was, how unchanging, 
and how eternal, She felt no shame in confessing that she would 
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always care for him to whom she had plighted her faith at the altar, 
puT (underlined with vigorous emphasis) nothing could undo the 
past, and it would be better for them never to meet again. Though 
she had been insufficient for his happiness, she would pray for it 
night-and day. ‘Though she would never more look in his dear face, 
she would ask his permission (underlined again) to sign herself, now 
and always, his true and loving wife, Elinor Roy. 

That our friend was no great judge of the other sex I need hardly 
observe at this stage of my narrative. Few men could be less capable 
of reading between the lines, in such a letter as has been quoted above; 
and when he sent for his adviser Brail, post-haste, to come and 
counsel him under this crushing defeat, the sailor fairly laughed in 
his face. 

“TI can’t make out their signals,” said he, “in a general way, for 
I’ve not served my time with the women yet, and I hope I never 
may ; but if this doesn’t mean ‘ clear for action!’ I’m a Dutchman. 
Why, man, you should never have written at all. What's the use of 
a letter when you can go and speak for yourself? No,no. I’ma 
green hand enough, but I think I have learned this much, that, wife 
or no wife, manceuvring is only so much time wasted. Yard-arm to 
yard-arm : that’s the way to do it; and let the best man win!” 

“Then I'll call this very afternoon ; but how if the waiter won’t 
let me in?” 

“Knock him into next week. It shows energy, and she'll see 
you're in earnest !” 

“TI suppose I had better,” answered Roy ; reflecting, however, 
that it would be rather hard on the waiter. 

“ And now,” continued he, with the stiff, reserved manner it was 
his nature to assume when deeply moved, “I have never had an 
opportunity of thanking you for all your kindness. Is there anything 
I can do in return?” 

“Yes, there is!” answered the other. “I'll be frank with you. 
I’m in shoal water myself. And yet I don’t know. She’s far too 
good forme. I suppose I ought to give it up !” 

“Don’t do that,” said Roy kindly. “At least, not if it’s Miss 
Bruce.” 

‘Miss Bruce it is!” replied the sailor, with a blush on his brown 
face that, had it overtaken him in the ward-room, he would never 
have heard the last of from his messmates. ‘If you could put in a 
good word for me with Sir Hector, do you think I should have a 


chance?” 
L2 
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John Roy, for all answer, scanned this comely suitor from top 
to toe with a meaning smile. 

“ What are you laughing at?” asked the latter. 

“TI was thinking of your own advice. Nobody can put it in 
practice better than yourself. I will do all I can for you, of course, 
but go to the young lady’s house, try to see her alone, and then yard- 
arm to yard-arm! I have no doubt the best man will win!” 

In pursuance of this sage counsel, Mr. Brail, who had got himself 
up splendidly for the occasion, proceeded with a beating heart towards 
the town residence of Sir Hector Bruce, devoutly hoping that Roy 
had been as good as his word, and that he would have no stronger 
resistance to encounter than might be offered by the young lady 
herself. 

Even Hester’s scruples, however, he grew less and less sanguine 
of conquering the nearer he approached her domicile, for, with the 
customary perversity of true love, he overrated the value of his idol, 
in proportion as he depreciated his own. 

Can we wonder that he “ stood off-and-on,” as he called it, walking 
up and down, and traversing the street several times, before he found 
courage to knock at the well-known door ; or that, when it was opened, 
he felt for one cowardly moment it would be a relief to learn Miss 
Bruce was not at home! 

Following the servant up-stairs, like a man in a dream, he was 
conscious of a vague, stupid wonder how he should come down again : 
whether as the happiest man that ever stepped, or as a poor, unlucky 
devil, without a hope or a fear left in the world ! 

Notwithstanding its romance, the sensation reminded him a little 
of his first visit to a dentist. 

But no sooner was he through the drawing-room door, and fairly 
in her presence, than the sight of the girl he loved dispelled, as it 
always did, the forebodings and misgivings that had haunted him so 
cruelly. Even diffidence becarhe absorbed in admiration, and all 
other feelings were lost in a sense of irrational delight only to be near 
her once more. When she rose—a radiant vision with blue ribbons 
in her dress—and gave him her slim, white hand, he felt perfectly 
composed and happy, even while admitting it was impossible such 
an angel could ever be his own ! 

He hardly dared look her in the face, she seemed so beautiful. 
Perhaps that was why he failed to notice the shifting colour, the 
deepened eyes, the trembling of the delicate mouth and chin, that 
told their own tale. 

Neither of them could subsequently have given an account of 
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their conversation. I imagine they talked about the weather, and 
the opera, and somebody’s ball, unconsciously and without attaching 
the slightest meaning to any one word they said. Presently, the 
shuttle-cock fell dead between two such pre-occupied players, and an 
awkward silence ensued that neither found courage to break. The 
ship was becalmed, as it were, and lay such a log on the water, she 
had not even steerage-way ! 

Brail’s pulses were beating hard, his lip twitched, and his strong 
nerves thrilled like a girl’s! If Miss Bruce betrayed less discom- 
posure, it was because she kept her head bent over some embroidery, 
stitching with an industry beyond praise,—but I believe she unpicked 
most of the work next day. 

In such cases, though undoubtedly he ought, the gentleman does 
not always speak first. 

“Have you—have you chanced to see anything of Mr. Roy 
lately ?” asked Hester, turning to sort the silks in her work-basket, 
with a transparent affectation of unconcern. The question brought 
him two feet nearer at once, and it is but justice to state that when 
fairly yard-arm to yard-arm he opened fire without delay. 

“Seen Mr. Roy?” he repeated ; “I have seen nothing else. I 
never left him, Miss Bruce, till he returned to his duty. I did every- 
thing you told me. I ask nothing better than to do everything you 
tell me for the rest of my life!” 

“ Are you so obedient? I had no idea you were so much afraid 
of me.” 

“You must have seen it. I’ve been the biggest coward in that 
way ever since the first time I met you at the Horticultural Gardens. 
I dare say you have forgotten all about it ?” 

No answer. 

“T haven’t. I never shall! You were rigged out in a white 
dress, and had hoisted your favourite colours. You told me they 
were. Sailor’s blue—deep and true !” 

“TI think I remember. You said you liked blue.” 

“T said no more than the truth, and not half so much as I 
thought. Somehow, I never caz say as much as I want to you.” 

“That dress was rather a favourite of mine. Do you know, I’ve 
got it still? Directly we were introduced, I felt sure you would 
admire it, being a sailor.” 

“ How did you know I was a sailor ?” 

“ By the way you carried your hands dangling outwards—so—as 
if they were ready to do anything. Able and willing, you know. I 
always liked sailors ! ” 
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They were willing enough now, those brown, able hands. They 
caught one of hers in their manly grasp, with infinite tenderness and 
delicacy, but yet so firmly as to claim it for their own, and when they 
had captured their prisoner, lifted it, resisting. faintly, to a. pai of 
eager lips. 

Need I goon? Surely a lady thus fettered considers herself no 
longer a free agent, and must make the best terms she can. How 
Miss Bruce expressed submission—whether she hauled her flag down, 
or sheered off to leeward, or practised any such manceuvres .of the 
vanquished—I decline to say, but for the next half-hour cr so there is 
no doubt she carried a red ensign at the fore ! Had the weather necessi- 
tated coals, and had the footman brought them in, with stealthy footfall, 
he would have seen his young mistress sitting contentedly on the 
sofa, with her head against a broad, honest shoulder, and a strong, 
honest arm. encircling her waist. The work-basket, clumsily enough, 
had contrived to get itself upset, and the embroidery, with a needle 
sticking upright, lay tumbled on the floor. 

. What do people talk about when they have just become engaged ? 
Happily, nobody knows. They cannot remember themselves, and 
are seldom overheard, as such conversations are invariably carried 
on in whispers. I fancy that even in these moments of rapture, as 
in most earthly enjoyment, much of the pleasure consists in retro- 
spection. “When did you first begin to think you liked me?” 
“When did you first begin to think I liked you?” “Do you re- 
member when I danced with the captain?” “ Have you forgotten 
how vexed I was about the flower?”—and so on—and soon. There 
is not much sense in it. The faculty man calls Reason has totally 
absented itself ; the power man calls Folly reigns supreme ; and yet, I 
ask each and all of you, who have waged the common venture, who 
have “ gelebt und geliebt,” whether these are not the moments when 
weak mortality is most convinced it possesses an immortal soul. 

To “see papa in the library” seems rather a come-down, after 
flights like these ; yet, for suitors of such girls as Miss Bruce, it is an 
inevitable sequel. Brail, agitated and anxious, while supremely 
happy, wondered how Sir Hector could be so composed. The old 
man’s hand was cool, his brow serene, and he bowed his visitor into 
a chair without the slightest symptoms of emotion. But then, 
though very fond of Hester, he was not in love with her, and it 
seemed, moreover, that he had not been taken wholly unawares. 

Roy having fulfilled his promise, the father had found time to 
consider the pretensions and general character of the man who was 
going to ask his daughter of him as a wife. In the library they were 
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closeted for more than an hour, and at the end of that time Brail 
scarcely knew whether he was accepted or not. The gros and cons 
seemed so many, and must be so exhaustively treated. The want of 
fortune, the hazardous profession, were such grave objections. But, 
on the other hand, Hester’s happiness should be the first consideration, 
though young people did not always know their own minds, and 
Mr. Brail’s personal character was so wholly unimpeachable, that—in 
short, there was a great deal to be said on both sides, and nothing 
must be done in a hurry. Sir Hector was getting infirm and felt 
fatigued, he would not detain his visitor any longer, but perhaps, if 
Mr. Brail had no better engagement, he would dine with them to- 
day at eight sharp. A little family party of three. Nobody but 
themselves ! - How could Mr. Brail have a better engagement? He 
had no fears now. The very footman who let him out seemed to 
look on him as one of themselves. 


CHAPTER XL. 
WELCOME HOME. 


“Wuat arum fellow Fitzowen is! He promised to come to 
Norway with us, and now that the yacht is ready, sails bent, and 
stores on board—hang him! he throws me over at the last 
moment !” 

The speaker, a ruddy, square-built personage, wearing his hat 
very much aslant, who stood in his club-window, looking thoroughly 
aggrieved, threw out the above remark as a bait for general sym- 
pathy. 

“ Fitz was always slippery,” observed one of the circle. “ But it 
isn’t his fault}this time, poor devil! He’s gone amucker. I always 
said he would, and now he is forced to bolt !” 

“ Money?” 

“Money. Or rather bills. No fellow can stand sixty per. cent. 
It would break the Rothschilds.” 

“ You're all wrong,” interrupted a third gossip, who prided himself 
on the accuracy of his information. “It has nothing to do with 
money. It’s the other thing. Fitz has been refused, and is so 
astonished, he has fled the country.” 

“ Refused! Then women are not all such fools as I thought. 
Who is the wise virgin?” oO 
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“Miss Bruce. Rather a good-looking virgin, and an heiress. 
No wonder Fitz feels it. He was getting deuced hard up.” 

“ T thought no English girl with money ever refused an Irishman 
without !” 

“ Fitz isn’t an Irishman. Only an Irish peer.” 

“Then that accounts for it. I suppose he'll sell his horses. I 
shouldn’t mind having the bay mare. Where is he off to?” 

“ Sicily—Kamschatka—Madagascar—the Levant—wherever fel- 
lows do go when they can’t pay up.” 

He couldn’t have siarted for a// these places, and was, indeed, no 
farther off than County Galway, where he owned a property, that as 
yet he had never seen, but now determined to visit with certain vague 
ideas of becoming a judicious landlord, a respectable country gentle- 
man, and doing some little good in his generation. 

Morally, our friend had sustained what may be called “ a shake.” 
All his preconceived notions as to the ends and aims of life seemed 
to have changed. It was beginning to dawn on him that a human 
being, even a good-looking young nobleman, with an Irish peerage, 
might have been put into this world for more useful purposes than to 
eat a certain number of dinners, wear out a certain number of boots, 
and lay siege to a certain number of hearts, not very well worth 
winning after all ! 

Like Byron’s sample peer, he had 


Loved his love and gamed his gaming : 


so it occurred to him he would stop at that point without fulfilling 
the remainder of the programme. He had been more than startled, 
he had been put to utter shame and confusion, when he found that 
one of the weak and frivolous sex he had been accustomed to count 
as alternately tyrants and victims, was capable of shaping her con- 
duct, not by expediency and caprice, but on high moral principles of 
abstract right and wrong. The man had a fund of chivalry and 
generosity in his nature, if one could only get at it, and when Mrs. 
Roy appealed to his sense of honour and duty she touched the right 
chord. For the first time he experienced a purer and nobler senti- 
ment than the longing he had hitherto mistaken for Love, and was 
proud to feel capable of self-denial and self-sacrifice on behalf of a 
woman he resolved never to see again. “She is in a false position,” 
he said to himself, “and so am I. While we live in the same town, 
large as it is, there must always be an off-chance of our meeting, and 
I cannot answer for myself if I am to see those deep grey eyes again! 
No. I will not thwart her on the path of right. She is so good; 
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she deserves to be happy, and happy I pray that she may be, even if 
she must needs go back to the husband who never was half worthy 
of her, who could suspect her without cause, desert her without 
scruple, and console himself with such a bundle of affectation as 
Lady Jane!” 

So he sought distraction from Nelly’s haunting image in the 
volubility of his Irish tenants or the prolixity of his Scotch agent, 
and while perched on a seven-foot bank, watching his plausible 
labourers working as if the tools burned their fingers, he little 
dreamed how happy she really was in her old home. 

The yard-arm-to-yard-arm tactics had succeeded with Mrs. Roy as 
with Miss Bruce. After a sharp encounter on the stairs, during which 
Mrs. Phipps told him some home-truths, and was disarmed by his 
humble acknowledgment that he had been wrong from first to last, 
the penitent husband obtained access to his wife, and was allowed to 
plead his cause, with a success that can never be doubtful when judge 
and jury are predisposed in favour of the defendant. His argu- 
ments, even if not logical, must have been convincing, for scarce 
twenty-four hours elapsed before Mr. and Mrs. Roy were established, 
as for a second honeymoon, in the happy shelter of Royston 
Grange. 

And here I think Nelly showed that tact which constitutes so 
important an element of government, and in which women are so 
seldom deficient. ‘If you please, dear,” she murmured, while her 
husband gave her a kiss of welcome, the instant she re-entered her 
own drawing-room, “ I have a great favour to ask.” 

“Favour!” he repeated. “How can I refuse you anything? I 
shall never be able to make amends for being such a brute !” 

“Hush! You are never to say that again. And you promise?” 

“ Of course I promise! I'll swear to do it now, before I know 
what it is!” 

“You're a darling! Well, then, I’m going to ask you: never, 
never, under any provocation, allude to the misery and misunder- 
standings of the last few months! It kills me to think of them. I 
was in the wrong, and I cannot bear to be reminded of it!” 

“ You! In the wrong!” 

“Yes, Iwas! I ought not to have been so hard, so hasty. I 
ought never to have quarrelled without giving you an opportunity of 
making up.” 

“Nelly ! you are simply an angel. There is no more to be said.” 

But he turned and walked to the window, whence he looked out 
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on the flower-beds, running their colours into each other with strange 
confusion, as seen through his rising tears. 

Mrs. Roy occupied herself with her furniture, passing from this 
article to that with almost childish delight, while she inspected one 
thing to be sure that it had been dusted, and another that it had not 
been broken. As his young trees to a landed proprietor, so are the 
ornaments of her drawing-room to a lady who loves home. She can 
detect ata glance the least speck of dust, the most trifling change of 
position, the slightest tampering with these her domestic treasures, 
and is no less intolerant of a careless housemaid than her husband 
would be of an inexperienced forester too ready with the axe. 

“They've taken pretty good care of my things,” said Nelly, in the 
calm, pleasant tones he remembered so well. ‘‘ That is Susan’s doing, 
I’m sure. You were quite right to keep her on, for the girl under- 
stands her business. Now I must go and look round up-stairs. I 
shall not feel thoroughly at home till I’ve put my bonnet straight 
before my own glass !” oi 

But here a surprise awaited her, and of a very pleasant nature, 
John Roy, following to the door of her bedroom, felt his heart thrill 
to hear the exclamation she was unable to suppress. Everything, 
even to the pins in the pin-cushion, was exactly as she had left it on 
that ill-omened day in March, when she took her last look of the dear 
chamber she never hoped to see again. It seemed like a dream ; she 
could not believe she had been absent more than an hour, and she 
turned her sweet face on her husband, with a ludicrous expression of 
astonishment and delight. 

Then she flung herself into his arms, half-laughing, half-crying, 
and sobbed out— 

“This can’t be Susan’s doing, too. My darling, my darling, you 
have been kinder to me than I deserve.” 

“* That would be impossible, Nelly,” he answered gravely; “ but I 
am glad you are pleased with this little fancy of mine. Before I left 
home I gave strict orders that nothing should be changed here on 
any pretence. I wanted it to look like home for you if you came 
back.” . 

“ And suppose I had never come back ?” 

“I left orders in that case, too. The room was to be locked up, 
and nobody should have used it again, till another proprietor came to 
live at Royston Grange.” 

Nelly was perfectly happy now, for she knew that wayward, unjust 
as he had been, he must have loved her in spite of all. 
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She pressed her forehead hard against his breast, and then looked 
fondly up in his face. 

“But you didn’t marry a lady, you know,” she murmured. “ Will 
you never be sorry for that again?” 

“A lady!” he repeated,—and she could not doubt the answer 
came straight from his heart,—‘ why, Nelly, you are the. best and 
highest of ladies: a true, loving woman, far above rubies, and more 
precious than the finest gold !” 


The End. 
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HELLAS AND CIVILISATION. 


MONG all the weighty problems which a scientific Philosophy 

of History must some day set itself to solve, not one possesses 

a deeper interest than that of the Hellenic culture in its origin and 
development. I do not mean merely the simple antiquarian 
question, to what external source—Egypt, Assyria, Phoenicia— 
Hellas was mainly indebted for her first lessons in the arts of life, 
though that in itself forms no uninviting subject ; but I speak 
rather here of those more intimate and native causes which made 
Hellas, in and by her own inherent features, the first cradle of free, 
individual, subjective civilisation. The problem thus proposed for 
our solution encloses in its terms the whole secret of all subsequent 
progress ; and the geographical peculiarities of the physical Hellas 
become accordingly a matter of lasting interest tothe entire human race. 

For the course which Hellenic influence impressed upon history 
is something absolutely unique in its nature. ‘The culture of Hellas 
differed from the preceding cultures of Egypt and Assyria, or from 
the independent cultures of India, China, Peru, and Mexico, not in 
degree but in kind. Conversely, the later cultures which derive 
their origin from Hellas, those of Rome and of modern Europe or 
America, differ from hers not in kind but in degree. Before or 
without Hellas, civilisation was objective, limited, unfruitful, and 
but little progressive. After and under the influence of Hellas, 
civilisation became subjective, free, fruitful, and rapidly progressive. 
The causes at work beneath this great change in the evolution of 
humanity surely call for careful consideration. 

Yet I fear that already the reader will have misinterpreted my 
words, and will have jumped at the conclusion that this paper 
endeavours to establish certain transcendental propositions exactly 
opposite to those sober and matter-of-fact principles which it really 
proposes to lay down. Instead of regarding the rise of Hellenic 
culture and its after-effects upon other nations in the light of an 
extraordinary intervention, a special miracle which occurred once 
only in the history of the world through some supernatural visitation, 
we must regard it simply as the necessary and inevitable result of 
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certain natural causes, acting then and there through the combina- 
tion of certain physical conditions, not elsewhere so occurring. 
Instead of explaining the peculiarities of Hellenic life by some 
mysterious, inscrutable, and ultimate properties of the Hellenic 
mind, accepted as data beyond which analysis cannot penetrate, we 
must look rather upon that Hellenic mind itself as a product of the 
physical conformation and geographical position of the Hellas in 
which it lived. The question which we have to examine may thus 
be resolved into the more concrete shape,—-Why did the shores of 
the A®gean become the first dwelling-place of a race possessing that 
special form of culture which we know emphatically as the higher 
civilisation ? 

Three points must briefly be premised before we go on to answer, 
so far as possible, the question here presented. 

In the first place, it will be observed, that I accept without 
hesitation the distinction between Hellene and Barbarian. Some 
few nations, Macedonian and Illyrian in the ancient world, Russ 
and Spanish American in the modern, may hover on the debateable 
border-land between the two ; but most of us feel that a broad line 
can safely be drawn between Egypt, Assyria, China, on the one 
hand, and Hellas, Italy, France on the other. If any critic does not 
feel the difference thus implied, then the question can have for him 
no particular interest or meaning; but to the vast majority of 
thinking people, I believe it has a real and tangible significance. 

In the second place, I take for granted the general mental 
features of the Aryan family, as distinguished from the Turanian or 
the Semitic. Of course, the fact that Hellas was colonised by a race 
possessing that amount of culture which we know to have been a 
common heirloom of the whole Aryan brotherhood, had an immense 
influence upon its entire history. The general knowledge of agri- 
culture, of the plough, of domesticated grains, of boat-building, of 
settled habitations, which the immigrants brought with them from 
the central table-land of Asia, lies beyond the scope of our present 
inquiry, and belongs rather to an investigation of the Aryan culture 
itself. Naturally, the actual life of the settlers on the shores and 
islands of the Archipelago was something very different from what it 
would have been had they set out with no more arts or knowledge 
than the Veddahs or the Andamanese now possess. But the point 
which we have here to settle narrows down to a simpler question,— 
Why did the inhabitants of Hellas, rather than any other branch of the 
Aryan family, first develop a great, free, and subjective civilisation ? 

In the third place, I shall follow Dr, Curtius in specially under- 
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standing by the term é//as, the coasts and islands of the A®gean. 
It is better entirely to avoid the misleading and restricted name of 
Greece, which has come to mean, in modern geographical nomen- 
clature, the continental peninsula alone. The whole western side 
of that peninsula, as the great historian lucidly points out, has ‘little 
or no connexion with Hellenic history. On the other hand, ‘the 
coast of Asia Minor, and the islands of the Archipelago were and 
still remain essentially Hellenic. Mycenz, Corinth, Athens, Thebes, 
the Thrace-ward colonies, Mitylene, Ephesus, Miletus, Rhodes, the 
Cyclades, these form the real historical Hellas, a mass of peninsulas 
and islands, stretching in unbroken succession from the Balkan up- 
lands to the Cretan Sea. It is the physical peculiarities of the 
tangled labyrinth thus enclosed that formed the great Hellenic civili- 
sation and reacted at a later period upon the whole western world. 

Having premised the three necessary preliminaries here briefly 
sketched out, let us proceed to inquire what elements in the natural 
features of Hellas were the differentiating causes of the Hellenic 
character. 

Suppose a tribe of human beings to inhabit a tract of plain- 
country, which stretches with little variety of surface or productions 
for many miles in any direction. Such a tribe might perhaps pro- 
gress to a certain degree of rude culture, as we see in the Indians of 
the Mississippi valley. It might even, under favourable circum- 
stances, develop the lower forms of civilised life, as we find in the 
plains of the Euphrates and the Nile, or in the wide alluvial lowlands 
watered by the Ganges and the Jamna, and by the great rivers of the 
Panj4b. But it could hardly rise to that higher form of culture 
which we discover in Hellas and in the post-Hellenic civilisations. 
For nothing exists in the surrounding circumstances of a tribe so 
placed which could sharpen the intelligence, widen the mental 
horizon, or give origin to those slight functional variations upon 
which natural selection might exert its power of gradual elevation in 
the scale of being. In Egypt and in Assyria we may well believe 
that every village formed the exact counterpart of its neighbour, as we 
know that every village does to the present day in the level agricul- 
tural reaches of Upper India.' The crops that grow in the one, grow 


' Those who know India from personal experience may perhaps object to this 
statement—the existence of castes inhabiting separate villages. But it must be 
remembered that the distinction of caste was originally one of race, and has been 
perpetuated by minor differences of function or position. Thus the Khatris, 
Baniyas, and Aroras are trading tribes, distributed among villages of other caste ; 
the Jats, on the contrary, are cultivators who live together on arable soil ; while 
the Gujars are semi-nomad pastoral people, inhabiting the wilder uncultivable 
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equally well in the other. The organisation, the habits of life, the 
external appearance, differ but little from place to place. There 
may be some slight internal differentiation between the members of 
each community : the village weaver may provide coarse homespun 
cloth, the village potter may mould rude earthen vessels, the village 
priest may appease the angry gods ; but little intercourse need 
exist between the larger units, whose productions so exactly repeat 
each other ; and even if such intercourse should happen to be set 
up, it could result in no enlargement of ideas, no growth of new 
mental connexions, no fruitful struggle to effect fresh co-ordinations 
of means to end, of abstract knowledge to practical action. If the 
race inhabiting such a district be one whose previous conditions 
have forced it to acquire the arts of cultivation and of building, as 
we know to have been the case with the Aryan colonists of India, 
then it will go on to develop a considerable material civilisation of 
the objective type, with just such internal differentiations between its 
members as we find in the Egyptian, Assyrian, Babylonian, Indian, 
and Chinese systems ; but it cannot reach that higher stage of free 
mental activity which arises only from the constant subjection of 
many separate individuals to new and ever-changing external com- 
binations, requiring to be met from time to time by equally new and 
appropriate internal co-ordinations. 

Even supposing the descendants of a race which possesses the 
higher form of civilisation, here designated as Hellenic, to be placed 
in similar conditions to those above described, it must follow that 
their superior culture will tend to become degraded, or at least will 
not tend to attain any further development. The European 
colonist, transplanted to the vast prairies of the Western American 
States, finds himself in a boundless plain, whose productions are 
everywhere the same, and whose physical capabilities present 
throughout a singularly even range. The whole level tract around 
him lies parcelled out into farms, each farm-house built of wood, 
painted with the self-same colours, and surrounded by its fields, 
which stretch away unhedged and often unfenced to the limits of 
contiguous, and exactly similar homesteads. Every inhabitant alike 
is a producer of raw material. When the farmer and his family meet 
their neighbours in social intercourse, the conversation can only turn 
on grain and pork. The collecting and distributing towns, where 
spots. Yet these differences do not seriously interfere with the general similarity 
of village life throughout the Panjab and the North-West ; from which I have 
selected the above examples, because there alone, in India, have great plain. 
country kingdoms ever been evolved, 
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country produce is despatched toward the sea-board, while European 
or New England manufactures are purveyed to the raw-producing 
public, have a singular likeness one to the other. The internal 
differentiations of lawyer, surgeon, clergyman, merchant, and banker 
exist here indeed, as the corresponding though more simple differ- 
entiations exist in the villages of India ; but every town is as like its 
neighbour as an egg to an egg, and for the same sufficient reason, 
because there is no differentiating cause to originate a distinction 
between them. Now, in such circumstances, it is clear that the 
general tendency of intelligence will move in the direction of a 
narrowing down, a planing away, a gradual monotonising of the 
diversified European mind. Thought will constantly circle more 
and more in the prescribed groove of simple raw production. 
Generation after generation will find itself involved in the same 
habits, the old routine, the changeless monotony of seed-time and 
harvest; and unless the enlarged means of communication which 
modern times afford us succeed in breaking in upon their unceasing 
round, the Western States must inevitably become at last an 
Aryan China, uniting the material civilisation of Europe with the 
immovable mental fixity of the Asiatic Turanian. 

In order to develop a state of society diametrically opposite to 
that which we see in these level inland expanses, we must have a 
country which differs diametrically from them in physical features 
and geographical position. The country in question must be one 
that presents great variety of surface, much interlocking of land and 
water, considerable diversity of climate or productions, and a varied 
environment of surrounding tribes. Hill and valley, lake and 
mountain, bay and island, must combine to give a first tinge of 
plasticity to the national intelligence. The conditions of every 
village, instead of being absolute and uniform, must be as diverse as 
possible. Their inhabitants must not all subsist by growing and 
manufacturing the self-same articles, or else commercial intercourse 
can never spring up between them. But as no nation ever gains the 
wider horizon of intelligent thought except by liberal communication 
with other nations of varying types, it follows above all things that a 
considerable number of quasi-civilised peoples must live in their 
neighbourhood, within the reach of existing means of transit. 
Hellas alone, of all countries in the world, combined these various 
necessities, in an early state of trade and navigation ; and hence it 
became inevitable that in Hellas the first great civilised culture 
should take its rise. 

Clearly to put the problem before the reader, let ys ask, Why 
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could not such a great civilised culture have equally arisen at first 
over the whole basin of the Mediterranean? The reason is plain 
enough. Because the Mediterranean cannot be traversed from end 
to end except at a comparatively developed stage of the art of navi- 
gation. So soon as seaman-craft had progressed to the point where 
the whole of that inland sea, with its two distinct and widely different 
basins, could be combined in one organic commercial whole—so 
soon as Carthage, Cyrene, Alexandria, Cyprus, Crete, Corinth, 
Syracuse, Rome, and Massilia, together with Gades itself beyond the 
pillars of Hercules, and Sinope or Trapezus in the Euxine, could be 
united in one vast cycle of trading operations—so soon did the seat 
of culture shift from the narrow limits of the A2gean to the Mediter- 
ranean system at large; and so soon did its centre remove from 
Hellas to Italy, from Athens or Alexandria to the natural pivot at 
Rome. No doubt special political and almost accidental circum- 
stances—circumstances, I mean, affecting a particular battle or a 
particular campaign—had much to do with modifying the details of 
this westward migration of culture ; but it seems to me an inevitable 
and foregone conclusion that whenever navigation made possible 
the easy interchange of goods between East and West—between 
Italy as a central point, and Spain on the one hand or Egypt on the 
other, an enlargement of the area of culture from the Archipelago 
to the whole Mediterranean basin must necessarily ensue. Whether 
Rome or Carthage should be the capital of this wider system might 
depend upon the particular genius of a Hannibal or a Scipio ; but 
the main fact of a westward migration of civilisation becomes, in my 
eyes at least, a demonstrable certainty. 

Similarly, in modern times, no one will dispute that the general 
improvement in means of transit first brought the Atlantic sea-board 
into communication with the civilised cities of Italy and the South, 
and afterwards transferred the main centres of culture from the shores 
of the Mediterranean to England, France, the Low Countries, and 
Germany. It is of course a school-boy commonplace that the 
discovery of America, and the exploration of the route to India by 
the Cape of Good Hope, flung all the wealth of the world, with its 
concomitant culture, for a while into the lap of Lisbon and Madrid, 
while it fixed it more permanently on Bordeaux, Havre, Paris, 
Amsterdam, Hamburg, London, Liverpool, and Glasgow. So, too, 
in our own day, the arena of culture is widening with the spread of 
our communications, and the West-European civilisation, which 
already occupied the whole Atlantic system, from St. Petersburg, 
Copenhagen, London, Paris, and Cape Town, to Montreal, New 
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York, Havana, and Rio Janeiro, has lately extended its arms across 
the Pacific, taking in San Francisco, Lima, and Valparaiso on the 
one side, with Yokohama, Nagasaki, Hong-Kong, and Manilla on 
the other. In fact, if we were asked roughly to divide the whole 
course of advanced culture-history into four epochs, we might fairly 
characterise them as the epoch of island navigation in the Agean ; 
the epoch of coasting in the Mediterranean ; the epoch of open-sea 
sailing in the Atlantic ; and the epoch of steam on all oceans. 

But do the islands of the A®gean really present such special and 
peculiar advantages for early navigation? Might not a similar civil- 
isation to the Hellenic have arisen in some other insular groups, for 
example, in the West Indies or the Malay Archipelago? These 
questions are sure to be asked, yet they betray a simple geographical 
blunder, almost inevitable from the conditions under which we learn 
the configuration of our globe in Atlases with very varying scales for 
their different maps. As a matter of fact, the distances between the 
several islands in these two great groups are immensely greater than 
those between the Cyclades or Sporades and the surrounding shores. 
As a matter of fact, too, we find that navigation spontaneously deve- 
loped in Hellas to the commercial stage ; while in the West Indies 
and the Malay Archipelago it remained at the stage of the war-canoe, 
until external influences introduced the higher industrial form. Now, 
we may fairly take it for granted (adopting Mr. Herbert Spencer's 
luminous classification) that a considerable civilisation can only 
arise under those circumstances which produce the industrial type of 
régime, although a civilisation once produced under that régime may 
retrograde to the militant or predatory type without necessarily losing 
the whole, or even any important part, of its culture. Hence, it 
results that no great civilisation could spring up spontaneously 
amongst the scattered lands of the Caribbean or the Malayan Sea ; 
while among the little islands of Hellas, lying within sight of one 
another, almost land-locked on every side, and governed (as Curtius 
has pointed out!) by singularly even and predictable meteorological 
conditions, the first free and subjective culture of the world found its 
birthplace, and all after-cultures their shrine. 

But why, the objector will once more urge, should not the Ca- 
ribbean and the Malay Archipelagos have developed in like manner 
an industrial and commercial type of society? Because the neces- 
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sary elements for such a type were then and there wanting. The 
various West Indian Islands, to take a special example, all produce 
exactly the same food-stuffs and mercantile raw material ; interchange 
of commodities between them was, and still is, impracticable. Even 
at the present day, the intercourse between Barbadoes and 
Jamaica is practically 7#/, while the intercourse between either of the 
two and England or America is relatively enormous. The sugar, the 
rum, the coffee, the pimento, the anatto of the one do not need to be 
exchanged against the sugar, the rum, the coffee, the pimento, the 
anatto of the other ; but they do require to be exchanged against the 
piece-goods of Manchester, the hardware of Birmingham, the salt-fish 
and timber of Canada, the flour and the bacon of the Western States. 
Similarly, before the arrival of European invaders, with their extended 
seamanship, the West Indian Islands had nothing to gain by inter- 
course with one another. Their relations were almost entirely con- 
fined to cannibal expeditions of the more warlike against the more 
peaceful tribes. The plantains, yams, and other food-stuffs of the 
one were equally grown upon the others. Metals were rare, and their 
use (I believe) unknown. Gold was found in some of the islands; 
and it was with this, perhaps, that the polished hatchets of green stone 
commonly scattered over the archipelago were purchased from their 
original manufacturers on the mainland ; but no other trace of an 
extended traffic can be discovered among the strikingly scanty remains 
of the aboriginal inhabitants. In short, trade did not exist in the 
West Indies before their colonisation from Europe and Africa, 
because they produced nothing in which the natives could trade. 

Widely different was the case of Hellas. Here, once more, we 
owe to Curtius the development of the pregnant truth that Hellas 
stands alone in the variety and wealth of her natural productions. 
Within, at the most, six degrees of latitude, she stretches from all but 
sub-tropical Rhodes and Crete and Cythera, to all but sub-Arctic 
Thrace. Corn, wine, wool, cattle, hides, horns, timber, dye-stuffs, 
oil, iron, and copper—these formed good raw material for a nascent 
trade. The silver of Laurium and the gold of Pactolus gave scope 
for the arts of coining and ornament ; while the marble of Paros or 
Pentelicus supplied a magnificent quarry for the sculptors who were 
to be. Cut off by mountains and straits into a thousand parts, whose 
connecting path lay over the most navigable of seas, Hellas was lite- 
rally and not figuratively predestined to become an important trading 
country at the earliest age of advanced navigation. 

This, however, is not by itself enough to account for the intel- 


lectual and zsthetic supremacy of the Hellenic mind. Such internal 
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trade with men of one’s own race and speech, but little differentiated 
comparatively by position and circumstances, would not probably 
suffice to produce that higher, freer, more Catholic intelligence which 
forms the central characteristic of Hellenism. Let us look once 
more at a parallel case, that of China. The Celestial Empire is also 
noticeable for the great variety of its natural resources and its internal 
trade. Shut off until lately by mountains and table-lands from all 
other civilised peoples, the Chinese have yet succeeded in developing 
for themselves a very considerable culture, which, nevertheless, falls 
hopelessly short of Hellenism in every one of the strong Hellenic 
peculiarities. The civilisation of China is notably mechanical, 
objective, unintelligent, wooden. She has silk, and fine fabrics, and 
exquisite porcelain, and delicate ivory-work, and architecture which, 
if not beautiful in our Western eyes, is yet highly evolved. She feeds, 
and clothes, and houses herself, from her own unaided resources. 
She has wrought out her native school of painting, of sculpture, and 
of decoration—a school which, though it does not reach the same 
level with the highest products of the Assyrian, Egyptian, Hellenic, 
and Italian line of schools, yet rises far above any other known to us, 
except the Japanese. Even in modern times, when obtrusive Euro- 
pean commerce has thrust itself upon her at the cannon’s mouth, 
China has but grudgingly accepted a little opium, and a few cheap, 
but inferior Western manufactures. Accordingly, the Celestial mind, 
shut in upon itself, unwidened by a broader experience, and confined 
from generation to generation in its own varied, but monotonous 
grooves, has only risen to the highest place among the second order 
of civilisations, with Egypt, Assyria, Mexico, Peru, and old Japan. 
And while the group of islands to its east, easily permeable by Euro- 
pean ideas along its extensive sea-board, has suddenly sprung into 
fresh life under the quickening influence of Western thought, pro- 
ducing in half a century that new Japan, which astounds us by its 
growth like Jonah’s gourd, China still remains only touched by our 
commerce upon its Eastern edge, with the great central mass of 
population and of thought wholly uninfluenced by the new culture 
of the outer Barbarians. 

In this case, again, Hellas presents us with the exactly opposite 
picture. Had she merely possessed the internal advantages above 
described, without any special facilities for extra-Hellenic commerce, 
for intercourse with men of other types and minds, doubtless the 
Hellenes would always have remained at much the same stage at 
which the Japanese remained before the touch of Western commerce 
roused them into their present marvellous development of an adopted 
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culture. But Hellas, on the contrary, stood exceptionally well 
situated for communication with extraneous nations. Inland from 
her Ionic coast lay the semi-Hellenic peoples of Asia Minor. South- 
eastward, the sea-going Phoenicians could bring to her shores the 
purple of Tyre and the ivory of the East in exchange for her timber, 
her dye-stuffs, her metals, and her slaves. Further on toward the 
Asiatic side stretched the valley civilisations of Assyria and Babylon. 
More directly southward, the great basin of the Nile opened up its 
mouths to her later commerce. Just opposite her south-western ex- 
tremity, Cyrene was fore-ordained to be the granary of her silphium 
trade ; while due westward again, Corcyra, Magna Grecia, Sicily, and 
the remoter Keltic coasts formed the inevitable goals of her colo- 
nising energy. Nor must we forget the Etruscan culture, original or 
derivative, to the north-west; nor the great commercial mart of 
Carthage, on the confines of the two main Mediterranean basins, 
both of which ministered to her greatness. The navigation and trade 
of Hellas, originally confined to her own immediate shores and 
islands, inevitably spread at last in all these directions, with the 
gradual growth of seamanship, till finally the whole Mediterranean, 
with its outlier the Euxine, became in the well-known phrase “a 
Greek Lake.” 

Now before the rise of her wider commercial relations with foreign 
countries, Hellas does not present any of the peculiar Hellenic traits 
which we find in her later times. The Homeric Achaians are fine 
secondary Aryan warriors, differing from the primitive Aryan, whose 
mode of life has been preserved for us in language and recovered by 
philology, only in a few minor particulars ; and they are nothing 
more than this. I know it is fashionable to find in the cycle of 
Homeric ballads all the traits of the developed Hellenic intelligence 
in a rudimentary form ; but this fashion marks itself out at once as a 
remnant of the exploded classical spirit, which regarded “ Greece and 
Rome” as special and exceptional social phenomena, differing funda- 
mentally from every other known historical state. Doubtless the 
Iliad and the Odyssey contain a number of splendid poems ; but to 
the eye of an impartial spectator, who knows the contents of the 
Mahabharata and the Rdmayana, or our own old English epic of 
Beowulf, they do not materially differ from the nascent poems be- 
longing to other half-differentiated members of the great Aryan 
family. It is true the Hellenic mythology, the rhythmic spirit, the 
profound though limited sense of the sublime, may be clearly seen 
already in the Homeric chants. But all that we regard as the great 
heirlooms bequeathed by Hellas to humanity, her sculpture, her 
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painting, her philosophy, her history, her natural science, her-mathe- 
matics, her political economy, all these are as absolutely wanting in 
the story of Achilles and Agamemnon, as in the story of Rdma or of 
Grendel’s mother. Indeed, it is only fair to add that many of thera 
are much more wanting in the former than in the latter cases.. The 
causes which produced the historical Hellas, apparently came into 
full action for the most part at a period posterior to the main -con- 
ception and composition of the famous Achaian epics. The natural 
development of trade and navigation formed, I believe, the principal 
reason for this new birth of a hitherto unexampled culture. 

Yet already in the Achaian period the foundations of Hellenic 
commerce had been laid. Amber from the Baltic, and ivory from 
the East, had even then found their way into the palaces of Argolis 
and the citadels of Troas. Dr. Schliemann’s excavations at Mycenz 
have brought to light many articles of lapis lazuli or other imported 
materials. More important still are the evidences of Assyrian 
influence on the nascent art of Hellas, acting apparently through 
the medium of semi-Hellenic peoples in inland Asia Minor. Pheeni- 
cian traders, too, added their stores of knowledge and of wares to 
the growing hoard of Hellas. From one side or another, the in- 
evituble action of the environing nations brought itself slowly to bear 
on the receptive and plastic raw material of the Aryan Hellenes. 
From the union of all these influences, together with those of the 
varying country itself which they inhabited, the Hellenes gradually 
evolved and perfected their own distinctive and beautiful culture. 

Here, again, it is difficult to avoid a misconception in an entirely 
opposite direction from that intended by my words. I do not mean 
that Hellenic civilisation was the direct product of scraps and ends 
selected from the older civilisations of the surrounding lands—a 
mere patchwork of Egyptian and Assyrian and Phoenician arts. On 
the contrary, no culture was ever more thoroughly home-bred and 
national than that of the Hellenes. But what I do mean is this: 
that the situation of Hellas, girt round by all these stimulating influ- 
ences, brought her sons naturally and necessarily into contact with 
so many diverse countries and modes of thought, placed them in 
such admirable positions for calling forth all the potentialities of the 
human brain, exercised their minds in such varied combinations of 
commercial, political, and social life, compelled them to adjust their 
actions perpetually to such a changeful round of new and kaleido- 
scopic conditions, that it finally resulted in the production of that 
ready, versatile, wide-viewed and all-embracing intelligence which 
we regard as the culminating type of Hellenic civilisation. 
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In short, the view which I would here put forth is briefly this : 
that the Hellenic culture was absolutely and unreservedly the pro- 
duct of the geographical Hellas, acting upon the given factor of the 
undifferentiated Aryan brain. I cannot believe with Curtius that the 
Hellenic mind itself existed independently and originally as an 
element helping to fashion the history of Hellas. Nor can I believe 
with Buckle that so-called moral laws have presided over the develop- 
ment of the human race—far less can I believe that those laws have 
proved more potent in Europe, while the physical have proved more 
potent in Asia. To me it seems a self-evident proposition that 
nothing whatsoever can differentiate one body of men from another 
except the physical conditions in which they are set, including, of 
course, under the term physical conditions, the relations of place and 
time in which they stand with regard to other bodies of men. To 
suppose otherwise is to deny the primordial law of causation. To 
imagine that the mind can differentiate itself is to imagine tat it can 
be differentiated without a cause. 

But it will appear to many that too great importance has been 
here assigned to the commercial element in Hellas. Most people 
think of the Hellene as a politician, as an orator, as a poet, as a 
philosopher, as a sculptor, as a painter, as a musician, but not as a 
merchant. It may, indeed, seem startling to a certain class of minds 
that the Hellenes should be treated as a nation of shopkeepers. 
Yet I think that to dwell exclusively upon the political, the literary, 
and the artistic side of Hellas, to the neglect of its commercial and 
industrial side, is to fasten upon a remote result, while turning away 
one’s eyes from its mainspring and moving‘ element. ll these 
higher graces, though infinitely important from the point of view taken 
by culture-history, form mere effervescing surface-bubbles upon the 
life of the people at large. They are the final outgrowth and perfect 
fruit of a far more embracing culture, which underlies and nourishes 
them. Poets and philosophers and orators represent rare and excep- 
tional deviations from an average intelligence whose oscillations are 
capable from time to time of reaching these greater limits. Before 
they can exist we must have a dead level of general mental excel- 
lence, which can only be produced in the ordinary avocations of 
daily life. Where the circumstances of a race or a nation do not 
favour the formation of new and varied connections of ideas during 
the course of common pursuits, there the dead level of mentality will 
be low, and the excursions in the direction of exceptional excellence 
will be few and small. Where the circumstances do favour the 
formation of such connections, there the dead level of mentality will 
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be high, and the occasional excursions will be comparatively numerous 
and striking. In either case, an ordinary observer will judge of the 
nation or race, not by the dead level, which is wide-spread and diffi- 
cult to gauge, but by the exceptional eminent persons, who are 
relatively conspicuous and readily compared. We judge of Hellas, 
and judge fairly, by A’schylus, by Aristotle, by Phidias, by Thucydides, 
not by the unknown and irrecoverable Athenian or Spartan who 
would accurately represent the average of his race. 

Indeed, it would not be too much to say that every country which 
has ever been great in literature or esthetic pursuits has also been great 
at the same time in commerce and industrial arts. The grand epoch 
of Athens was the epoch of her naval supremacy. The rise of trade 
in Alexandria was accompanied by the rise of her philosophic schools, 
her poets, and her scientific thinkers. When the centre of the com- 
mercial world was transferred to Italy, Rome shared with the still 
active mercantile cities of the eastern Mediterranean the literary 
and artistic greatness of the Hellenic cycle.' During the Middle 
Ages and the Renaissance, the Italian trading towns, which still re- 
tained the chief commerce of Europe, produced their greatest poets, 
painters, and thinkers. As soon as the stream of traffic was diverted 
to the Atlantic sea-board, our own Elizabethan outburst began to 
dazzle us with its rapid and unexpected flashes. Wherever we look, 
we see that intellect can only be produced by practical gains of brain- 
connection, made slowly generation after generation in the ordinary 
course of life, and finally culminating in a general average of high 
intelligence, varied by those exceptional deviations which we know 
as genius. 

So it must have been in the case of Hellas too. The rude 
Achaian warrior could only beget a Plato or a Euclid by slow 
increments of intelligence acquired in practical life. For Hellas 
was really a busy mercantile country. If we look at the historical 
states, we shall see clearly that the great Hellenes were citizens of 
the trading seaport towns—of Athens, Corinth, the Ionian coast, 
Syracuse, Alexandria, Magna Grecia; not of militant and inland 
Sparta, of mountain-girt and isolated Thessaly, of wild A®tolia and 
Epirus, beyond the range of Hellenic trade-lines, and cut off from 
participation in the great Hellenic island-studded sea. And if any 
man really doubts that literature, science, and art do in fact follow 
the course of commerce, let him consider wherein does the Greece 


‘I am glad to note that, since the above passage was written, Professor 
Goldwin Smith has vindicated, in a brilliant paper, the commercial character of 
early regal Rome. 
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of to-day differ from the Hellas of Pericles, and wherein does the 
Spain of Alfonso differ from the Spain of Lope and Calderon and 
Cervantes. Is it not at least a fact that whenever commercial and 
political greatness have deserted a country, through altered condi- 
tions, every other species of greatness has languished and died, so 
soon as the lingering effects of the prime impetus have had time 
slowly to fade away ? 

Of course many other minor points contributed to the formation 
of the Hellenic character. But these we may safely pass over in a 
rapid sketch like the present, for two sufficient reasons. In the first 
place they appear of comparatively slight importance, when con- 
trasted with the opportunity for commercial intercourse and varied 
national life given to Hellas by its geographical position and its 
natural features. In the second place, they have for the most part 
already received more than their due share of attention from 
historians in general. Thus there can be no doubt that the love of 
autonomy, the strong feeling of civic independence which made the 
Hellenic cities so diverse in their modes of government, depended 
ultimately upon the peculiar configuration of the country, cut off into 
innumerable unconnected valleys, or divided into hundreds of petty 
islands. Hence, as many authors have pointed out, no one central 
authority could arise over the whole ; no one conquering king could 
impose his yoke, even over the six separate basins of Peloponnesus, 
as he could over the narrow flats of the Nile, or the wide alluvial 
plains of the Euphrates and the Ganges. The army and the fleet of 
Xerxes shatter themselves in vain against the countless barriers of 
Hellenic mountains and Hellenic straits ; and it is only when the 
Macedonian and Roman stage is reached, that a common conqueror 
ora common government becomes possible at all. But these facts 
are paralleled more or less closely in a hundred other cases. The 
Swiss communities successfully maintained their joint independence 
and their several autonomies in their narrow valleys for hundreds of 
years. The Scotch clans only gave way before the centralising 
influence of General Wade’s road-making. Agra, Delhi, the Dudb, 
the Panjab, the whole vast plain country of the Ganges and Indus 
basins, submitted tamely enough to Pathdn or Mughal ; but the 
Dakhin with its mountain valleys and naturally isolated districts was 
the last portion of the Musalman Empire to be acquired even in 
name, and the first to break up into minor kingdoms, when that 
unwieldy and half-digested organisation crumbled into decay. Yet 
when we look more closely into the question, we see that the 
autonomy and separateness of the Hellenic States have little to do 
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with our interest in their history. We do not specially care for the 
fact that Keltic clans or Bornean Dyaks have or have not a strong 
sense of individual liberty ; nor should we care for the- individual 
liberty of Athens and Ionia, if it had not been accompanied by all 
those other traits which have made Hellas classic ground for our 
thinkers, our poets, and our artists. In short, we feel an interest 
in the Hellenes, not because their little communities were politically 
separate, but because they produced a culture never before known 
on the face of our earth. The question for our solution is not what 
made their cities independent, but what made them great and noble 
in every better sense of the word. 

This question I have endeavoured humbly to treat in the present 
paper. I cannot for a moment suppose that it is fully answered 
here : my only object is to throw some little light upon what seems 
to me the proper method of seeking for an answer. Even so, a 
rough sketch for the general reader must necessarily be drawn in the 
plainest black and white, suppressing all that toning and softening 
which might be attempted in an elaborate historical painting. But 
it is worth while perhaps, even vaguely and indefinitely, to attack 
some single sociological problem in the manner here essayed, in 
order to shadow forth what appears like a possible solution. The 
deductive interpretation of history must be the goal of all historical 
inquiry ; and it seems to me, rightly or wrongly, that we can only 
finally attain to this goal byasking ourselves in every concrete case— 
What were the physical differences in the environment which 
produced this or that particular type of national development ? 


GRANT ALLEN. 
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ALBERT DURER AT HIS EASEL: 


T is the custom to call Albert Diirer the Homer of Art, and in 
one sense he is entitled to that distinction. Perhaps of right 
the title belongs to Van Eyck; for it was Van Eyck who, when 
art in the North was grovelling in the dust, raised it from the 
earth, breathed into it a purer and fresher life, taught it to look to 
Nature as its supreme model and its highest source of inspiration, and 
set it in the right path—in the path where all its brightest laurels have 
since. been won; but Van Eyck, like Giotto, had the misfortune to 
live and die without a Boswell, and we know the consequence. 
History ignores him. Art ignores him. He is a shadowless ghost 
moving about here and there in the mist of medizval times, dis- 
tinguishable only by the magic of atouch which had no rival in the 
period of its power—a shadow where Albert Diirer is a man towering 
head and shoulders above all the artists of his time—the friend of 
Luther, the companion of Melancthon, the guest of Erasmus ; which 
makes all the difference infame. We know Diirer. We cansit down 
with him in his atelier, can turn over the sketches in his portfolio, 
criticise his portrait of the Kaiser, his last Head of Christ, his last 
Madonna or Saint, try our hand with his crayon, and chat with him 
over the fire about his salad days in Venice, about his tour through 
Flanders, and about the investment of those thousand florins which 
represented to him the labour of half a life. And to know Albert 
Diirer in this way is to reverence and to love him ; for his art, as 
Melancthon said, was the least of his merits, and the charm which 
won the heart of Melancthon is a charm that still year by year takes 
dozens of visitors to the 


Quaint old town of toil and traffic, quaint old town of art and song, 


where, when the world was young, when 


Art was still religion, with a simple reverent heart, 
Lived and laboured Albrecht Diirer, the evangelist of art, 


It is not easy, at this distance-of time, to say with precision what 
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was the distinguishing trait in the character of the grave and circum: 
spect engraver that won the admiration and affection of Melancthon, 
of the grave and thrifty burghers of Nuremburg, and of the bluff old 
Kaiser whose eagle glance and kingly seat in the saddle have been 
the admiration of three centuries of German soldiers. But this trait, 
whatever it was, is conspicuous enough in its results. It may be 
traced in every line of his diary, and it led the citizens of Nuremburg, 
a few years ago, to purchase his house as a public property, to re- 
christen the street in his honour, to erect a statue to his memory, and 
to form a museum where the most trifling relic of his art is treasured 
with the pride with which monks treasure the relics of a saint. Albert 
Diirer is to Germans all that Shakespeare is to Englishmen, and 
everything that brings him closer to them is in their eyes holy. 
Albert Diirer is in this way a striking example of the fascination 
that character exercises over the imagination. It is a matter of no 
consequence what some men do or leave undone ; their personal 
character is all that men think of when they think of them at all. 
Even their works are interesting only as mementoes of the men. 
They may have written novels that no one thinks of reading. They 
may have painted pictures that no one thought of purchasing 
They may have violated all the laws of God and man and metre. 
But the men themselves are superior to their works and to their vices. 
It is not what they did or said or wrote that we think of when we 
think of them. It is what they were ; that, to us, is all inall. Byron 
is one instance of this. Burns is another. Bacon is a third. 
Everything, with these men, is forgotten and forgiven. The men live ; 
their vices, their follies, their faithlessness, are all brushed aside as 
part of a fable, and the world sets up a moral statute of limitations in 
their favour. Young lives only in his ‘ Night Thoughts’ ; Pope lives 
only in his ‘ Dunciad’ ; Dryden lives only in his ‘Satires.’ But in the 
case of Dr. Johnson, asin the case of Byron, all, oralmost all, the interest 
lies in the man and in that unrivalled table-talk of his. Who now 
reads anything that Dr. Johnson wrote, except perhaps the best of 
his satires? Yet, everything about Dr. Johnson—every personal 
peculiarity—every trick of expression—all his habits of life—his late 
hours—his love of tea and his love of talk, are as fresh in the hearts 
of Englishmen to-day, after a hundred and twenty years, as they were 
in the hearts of Reynolds and Burke, of Beauclerc and Boswell. 

Sir Thomas More is another of these men. His reputation stands 
as high to-day as it stood in 1535, when with the headsman and priest 
he walked out of the White Tower to lay his head on the block in 
defence of the supremacy of the Pope. Nor is there in this respect 
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any difference between Protestants and Roman Catholics. Sir 
Thomas More’s memory is as dear to one as to the other. He is an 
Englishman to both alike, and an Englishman before all else. Yet 
Sir Thomas More was a Papist of the Papists, and he died in 
defence of a principle which, in the opinion of many Englishmen, 
involved an insult to their sovereign and to themselves. He lived 
with men who were, many of them, in advance of their age, and he 
was distinctly and notoriously behind the age. He lived at a time 
when the nation was preparing for its great revolt against the 
sovereignty of Rome, and he died in defence of that sovereignty. 
He was the contemporary of the first translators of the Bible ; and as 
Lord Chief Justice he ordered Tyndale’s work to be burnt, and 
sentenced Tyndale’s brother, a merchant of the City of London, to 
ride to Tyburn covered with the sheets of the first English Bible, and 
to pay a fine which should ruin him : and all for the crime of read- 
ing the Scriptures in his mother tongue. Yet all this is forgotten 
and forgiven, and every Englishman to-day is proud to recognise Sir 
Thomas More as one of the stateliest and noblest of Englishmen. 

Or take Diirer and Holbein. Diirer’s portraits are daubs in 
comparison with Holbein’s. Yet, while Holbein is known only by 
his portraits, Diirer stands out in the history of art as grandly and 
distinctly as he stood out among his contemporaries and rivals at 
Antwerp and Venice. Holbein’s monogram is a splendid advertise- 
ment to put on the back of a portrait. It doubles or trebles its 
value. But of Holbein personally we know very little, and care 
less. There is no charm in his character. It was a character that 
was to be met with in every atelier of Augsburg, in every printer’s 
and engraver’s back shop in Basle, in every studio at Antwerp. He 
had a keen eye and a firm hand, could read a face at a glance, and re- 
produce all its lines, all its lights and shades, with a touch that had 
magic in it. But in the case of Albert Diirer the character of the 
man is everything. His pictures and engravings are held in the 
highest admiration, and will continue to be so as long as they exist. 
But they owe almost all their value to the fact that they are Diirer’s 
work. The man in his case is superior to the artist. In Holbein’s case 
the artist is superior to the man. “If we were to meet Shakespeare 
to-morrow,” said Charles Lamb, “we should take off our hats to him.” 
And that, I take it, is what we should do if we were to meet Albert 
Diirer. Possibly, if we met Holbein, we might take it into our heads 
to invite him to supper, might sit down with him over a bowl of 
punch, offer him a cigar, and ask him to sing one of the old drinking 
songs of the Rhine, But if we were to ask Albert Diirer to supper, 
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we should ask him in state, we should place him in the post of honour, 
we should stand up to receive him as the painters of Antwerp did 
when they invited him to their guildhall, and we might finish up the 
evening, as they did, by seeing him home by torchiight. 

All that remains of Albert Diirer to-day might be hung upon the 
walls of a single room in Bond Street or Piccadilly ; and if a Diirer 
Gallery were opened in the season, at a shilling a head, I doubt 
whether the admissions would pay the rent of the gallery. His finest 
altar-piece, that in the Church of the Dominicans at Frankfort, 
perished long ago in the fire that destroyed the Residenz at Munich. 
It is now represented by one of Paul Juvenel’s copies. His portrait of 
his father, one of the most striking of Diirer’s works, was stolen from 
the Castle of Nuremburg by a painter employed to copyit, and the copy 
left in its place. The original is said to be in the gallery at Munich ; 
but there is a schism among the critics even upon that point, and it is 
not known whether this is not acopy of the copy. Diirer’s portrait of 
himself, the portrait painted in the year 1478, was presented to Charles 
I. by the city of Nuremburg, the burghers thinking a copy good enough 
for themselves ; and the picture now in the Florentine Collection is said 
to be the original, but it requires an act of faith to believe even in the 
authenticity of this pedigree. The portrait in the Royal gallery at Madrid 
is admitted to be a replica. Even in Nuremburg itself there is nothing, 
or next to nothing, of Diirer’s left except his final bequest to the city 
—the panels representing SS. Peter and John, SS. Mark and Paul ; 
for the triumphal car of the Kaiser on the wall in the Rathaus is hardly 
distinguishable with a microscope, and the Adam and Eve which 
Diirer presented to the council of Nuremburg, “a picture upon which 
[as he said] I have bestowed extraordinary pains,” is now at Prague, 
Nuremburg contenting itself with a cheap copy. The exceptions, 
I admit, are splendid, because these panels were the triumphant effort 
of Diirer’s genius, an effort which reveals that genius in all its 
richness, in all its strength, and in all its grace. 

Yet Diirer’s reputation has survived the loss of well-nigh all the 
works upon which that reputation was originally built, and if all that 
is now left were to perish to-morrow the name and fame of Albert 
Diirer would still live. It was not Albert Diirer who was honoured 
when a few years ago the city of Nuremburg set up a statue to the 
memory of the greatest of her painters, opposite the most picturesque 
of her old town gates, the Thiergartner Thor, and purchased the old 
gabled house where, with Frau Agnes, his pupils and his workmen, 
Diirer lived-and wrought those marvels of art which made the name 
of Albert Diirer one of the three greatest names in art, the equal of 
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Michael Angelo, of Raphael, and of Titian, and added fresh lustre to 
the renown of the quaint old town, whose 


Grave and thrifty burghers boasted in their uncouth rhyme 
That their great imperial city stretched its hand to every clime. 


It was Nuremburg that did honour to itself ; for although Albert Diirer 
lived in Nuremburg as if a stranger, “ a stranger in his own home,” and 
those engravings of his were then believed to be the least of its 
claims to distinction, the sole claim of Nuremburg to distinction to- 
day lies in the fact that it is Albert Diirer’s home, 


That he once has trod its pavement—that he once has breathed its air, 


that it was here in the goldsmith’s shop he carved the Seven Falls of 
Our Saviour, the masterpiece of his youth ; that it was here he 
studied in the atelier of Michael Wohlgemuth ; that it was here he 
sketched from a looking-glass the portrait of himself which now hangs 
in an Italian gallery with the proudest artists of Florence, of Venice, 
and of Rome; that it was here he planned his visions of the 
Apocalypse, sketched the Kaiser Max at the head of his guard, and 
sat brooding day after day, graver in hand, over his copper plates and 
wooden blocks, designing those fair faces of the Virgin and those 
rugged conceptions of saints and warriors which were the marvel of 
his own time and are the admiration of ours. 

Such are the revenges which the whirligig of time brings about. 
It is the old old story—the story of Homer, of Virgil, of Dante, and of 
Tasso. “In our city, in matters of my own art,” Diirer tells the town 
council of Nuremburg, “ I have worked more frequently for nothing 
than for money. During the thirty years I have lived in the place I 
can say with truth the works with which I have been charged have 
not amounted to 500 guldens, an inconsiderable sum, and of this I 
have not received above a fifth.” This was how a rich and flourish- 
ing city of Germany, one of the richest and one of the most 
flourishing, encouraged art in Diirer’s time ; and when the Kaiser, “ of 
his own thought,” exempted the artist from the city dues, “in gratitude 
for loyal service,” he had to relinquish his privilege in order to 
preserve the goodwill of his fellow citizens, although this apparently 
was the only public recognition he received of his genius in his own 
city. “I have gained my fortune, or I may say my poverty, with 
great application, God knows, among princes, lords, and other 
personages out of Nuremburg. I live in Nuremburg, indeed, as if a 
stranger.” He had but one friend in the place, Pirkheimer, and Pirk- 
heimer seems to have been in the habit of putting on the airs of a 
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patron instead of taking Diirer’s arm as a friend. “I shudder at the 
thought of returning home,” Diirer says in one of his letters from Venice. 
“ Here all is sunshine, here I am a gentleman ; at home I shall be only 
a hanger-on of gentlemen, and you will not care to be seen in the 
streets with a poor poltroon of a painter.” The Kaiser used to drive 
down to Diirer’s workshop now and then to see the designs for his 
prayer-book, or to sit for his portrait. But the Kaiser and Pirk- 
heimer were apparently Diirer’s only visitors; and if any of the 
merchant princes of Nuremburg condescended to bestow a second 
thought upon him, it was only to recognise in him a handicraftsman 
of remarkable skill, for art in Germany at that time ranked only with 
the trade of the goldsmith, and was generally set down as a pursuit 
fit only for men who had nothing better to do. 

Art in Italy formed part of the religious life of the people, and 
artists ranked with nobles and princes. Leonardo da Vinci and 
Andrea del Sarto—to take only Diirer’s equals in art—were always 
welcome guests at the Court of Francis I. Michael Angelo was the 
pride of Florence, Raphael was hard and glove with the Pope and 
with all the cardinals of Rome, and Titian was a Count of the Holy 
Roman Empire. Artists north of the Alps held no such position as 
this. One, and only one, wore the gold chain of an alderman. This 
was Lucas Cranach. But another, an artist of great industry and of 
some genius, Lucas Kornelisz, was so poor that he had to eke out 
the labour of his pencil by playing the part of a turn-spit. Yet Lucas 
Krug, as he was usually called, was an engraver second only to Albert 
Diirer, and in one of his prints, the “ Adoration of the Shepherds,” 
anticipated even Diirer with one of the most interesting discoveries 
in German art—the discovery of a method for expressing the light 
issuing from the babe in the manger. Diirer thought himself a rich 
man when, after the labour of a lifetime, he had saved a thousand 
florins, the price of a single picture in Italy ; and if it had not been for 
his engravings, even Albert Diirer must have spent the best years of his 
life in glass-staining, or have taken up his quarters in Venice, Brussels, 
or Antwerp. In those cities art was far more generously patronised 
than it was in the old Franconian capital, so generously that the 
Doge of Venice in 1506 offered Diirer a pension of two hundred 
ducats a year to take up his quarters in a city distinguished by the 
genius of Titian, Bellini, and Giorgione ; and the town council of 
Antwerp, a few years afterwards, put his loyalty to the proof with an 
offer of three hundred florins a year and a fair mansion to live in if 
he would transfer his atelier to the banks of the Scheldt. Yet the 
merchants of Nuremburg calied their city the Athens of Germany, 
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and all that Antwerp could aspire to be was the Liverpool of the age. 
But the Athens of Germany was too much taken up with itself, with 
its manufactures, with its trade and commerce, and with the preserva- 
tion of its franchises, to think overmuch of a poor painter ; and if 
Albert Diirer had not loved Nuremburg better than Nuremburg loved 
him or his art, the engravings which constitute the solitary glory of the 
city to-day would have made their appearance in Antwerp or in the 
city of the Doges. 

Albert Diirer, however, had one satisfaction. All his contem- 
poraries in art held him in profound esteem, loved the man, and 
reverenced his art ; and when he turned his back upon his studio at 
home, to spend a few weeks on the bright shores of the Adriatic, at 
Cologne, at Antwerp, or at Brussels, all the painters’ guilds vied with 
each other to do honour to the greatest and most distinguished 
representative of their craft. 

His life at Venice was like a dream—it was all sunshine ; and 
that visit lingered in his memory to the last, as one of the pleasantest 
recollections of his life. His object in visiting Venice was to execute 
an altar-piece for the German merchants in that city, the price of the 
picture being fixed beforehand at a hundred and ten Rhenish guldens, 
“and,” says Diirer triumphantly, recollecting his debts at home, 
“there will be only five guldens cost, all the rest is profit, and I hope 
to have it finished by Easter.” “I wish you were in Venice,” says 
Diirer, in a second letter. ‘There are many fine fellows among the 
painters, who get more and more friendly with me. It holds one’s 
heart up. Well-brought-up folks, good lute players, skilled pipers, 
and many noble and excellent people, are in the company, all wishing 
me very well, and being very friendly.” There is no distinct allusion 
in Diirer’s correspondence to Titian or Giorgione, the richest and 
most brilliant colourists of their time, although Diirer, strolling through 
the streets to pay his visits to Walsh, Bellini, or Carpaccio, all three 
then at the height of their fame, might have seen Giorgione painting 
in rich and glowing colours the fagade of the German Exchange, or 
Titian at work upon a series of historical scenes over the Merceria ; 
and it is possible that these were the men who led the laugh at his 
colouring, haled him before the lords, and compelled him to give four 
good florins from a limp purse for permission to exercise his craft in 
the city which a few years before had welcomed with open arms one 
of Diirer’s countrymen, Jacob Walsh, and had formed under him one 
of the best schools of art in Italy. The proofs of this jealousy come 
out again and again in Diirer’s letters, and these proofs are the more 
striking because jealousy was not characteristic of the queen of the 
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Adriatic, except in matters of trade and commerce. It seems, how- 
ever, to have been confined to the painters themselves ; for Diirer 
expressly says, in one of his letters, that all the world wished him well 
except the painters, and when the altar-piece was complete even the 
painters were silenced: “ Everyone praises the colour,” he said, and 
Diirer was for a few days the lion of Venice. “I have sometimes such 
a crowd of strangers visiting me that I have to hide myself to get a 
little painting done. All the gentlemen wish me well, but few painters ; 
and I might easily have made a hundred florins but for this picture. 
I have sold all my pictures except one,” and if it had not been for his 
German commission he might have painted and sold many more. 
Even as it was, he was drawn on to be “ quite a great man in Venice.” 
“ Alas !” he says with a sigh, in a note announcing the completion of 
his work and his preparations to return home, “how shall I live in 
Nuremburg after the bright sun of Venice?” 

His visit to the Low Countries did not take place tili twelve 
years after his return from Venice ; that is to say, not till the year 
1518, and those twelve years had been to Diirer years of hard and 
solitary toil. They witnessed the publication of his marvellous 
miniatures on copper of “The Little Passion,” of “The Great 
Passion” on wood, “The Life of the Virgin,” “The Veronicas,” 
“St. Jerome in his Cell,” “The Allegory of Melancholy,” and “The 
Knight and Death.” These prints carried the name of Albert 
Diirer all over Europe ; and the guilds of the North, recognising 
the genius of their countryman, received him everywhere with ex- 
pressions of profound homage. The painters of Antwerp invited 
him to their guildhall to dinner, brought out for him their service 
of silver, and, when he entered the hall, rose as ene man to receive 
him, formed a lane for him to pass to his seat, and entertained him 
“like a great lord.” ‘‘There were at the banquet,” Diirer tells us, 
“people of consideration in Antwerp who bowed to me, and made 
me many compliments, saying they all wished to do what might be 
agreeable to me. After I was seated, the messenger of the council 
approached me, with two liverymen, and made me accept four 
measures of wine, saying that he did so on the part of the gentlemen 
to show me honour, and as a sign of esteem.” The next day the 
Consul of Portugal regaled him with the wines of France and of his 
own country. Erasmus, then the greatest scholar in Europe, called 
upon him, and presented him with a Spanish cloak, and probably 
with one of his Greek translations ; and Quentin Matsys, the black- 
smith painter, invited him to visit his studio, at that time the most 
famous studio north of the Alps. At Brussels, “the gentlemen of 
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Nuremburg” insisted on being his hosts, and would not allow him 
to pay his hotel bills. It was just the same at Aix-la-Chapelle and 
at Cologne. At Bruges, the greatest emporium in all Europe, and 
so rich a city that Charles V. said he could in comparison put Paris 
into his glove, Jan Plos, “a good painter,” offered him “a royal 
entertainment, with a crowd of people,” and the next day “ Gold- 
smith Marc does the same thing.” The painters invite him to a 
rich banquet in the Guild Chamber, and he meets the best men 
among painters, goldsmiths, and merchants. “They do me no end 
of honour ; I sup with them also ; and the two brothers, Jacob and 
Peter Must, the town council, present me with twelve cans of wine, 
and at the end the whole society, sixty persons, conduct me home 
with torches.” At Ghent he is met by the dean of the painters, and 
the foremost men of the city, ‘who do me much honour, and offer 
me their services ; they take me with them, and in the evening we 
feast together.” 
Perhaps part of this popularity may have been due to the fact 
that Diirer was the first to make the skill of the engraver rank with 
the fine arts. Asa painter he had many rivals—successful rivals— 
men whose works were superior to his in colour, in drawing, in 
execution ; and in this rivalry we have an explanation of the jealousy 
which his visit to Venice inspired. But as an engraver Albert Diirer 
stood alone, and in that capacity all the painters of the North could 
offer him their homage without the slightest afterthought about 
themselves. His altar-pieces were, in their way, superb, and that in 
the church at Frankfort is said to have brought the monks the 
revenue of a duchy in the form of fees from visitors. But the fame 
of these altar-pieces, and of the wall-pictures which Diirer executed 
as a relief to his work as an engraver, was like the music of a sea- 
shell heard far inland—a remote and faint suggestion of the ocean. 
The pictures themselves were not known ten miles from Frankfort 
or Nuremburg, and almost all the reputation Diirer enjoyed beyond 
the gates of his native city was derived from the circulation of his 
prints. Marc Antonio reproduced the prints south of the Alps with 
rare precision and finish, marked them with Diirer’s initials, and sold 
them in Venice, in Florence, and in Rome. In Germany, France, 
Spain, and Belgium the originals were to be seen everywhere— 
exquisite works of art in themselves—manifesting the highest gifts 
of imagination, mingled with touches of character worthy of Teniers, 
and imbued in every line with the religious spirit of the time. These 
engravings of Diirer stood, as they stand still, quite alone. They 
were a fresh revelation to the world; and, as a fresh revelation, 
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they brought Albert Diirer all the honour that oil painting brought 
to Hubert van Eyck, all the honour that the cartoons in the Vatican 
brought to Raphael, and all the honour that the glories of the 
Sistine Chapel brought to Michael Angelo. 

The lines of Albert Diirer as an artist were thus cast in pleasant 
places. He was, like Luther, the man of his time. Had he lived a 
generation earlier, he might have lived and died as Martin Schon 
lived and died; his portrait, sketched by a pupil, might have been 
hung in one of the ‘galleries of Venice or of Munich, and visitors 
looking at it to-day, might have paused for a moment to admire the 
skill of the artist in reproducing a fine brow, an aquiline nose, deep 
thoughtful eyes, and a profusion of long dark hair ; or to ask, cata- 
logue in hand, by whose magic the ideal head of the Founder of 
Christianity had been placed on the shoulders of an artist without a 
name: but that would have been all. And had he lived a genera- 
tion later, he might have been lost in the crowd of artists who, by 
imitating Diirer, tried to share the fame of the greatest of engravers. 
The year in which Albert Diirer saw the light was the year in which 
Caxton set up his printing-press in Westminster Abbey, and the 
Pope sent Savonarola to the stake. The public mind of Europe was 
quickening for a great revolution, and the life of Diirer was co- 
incident with one of the stormiest periods in its history. It was 
coincident with the great struggle between light and darkness, 
between knowledge and ignorance, and in that struggle Diirer as an 
artist took a conspicuous and honourable part. He was the Luther 
of art. He was not the first of the race of engravers ; that dis- 
tinction belongs partly to Martin Schén, partly to Hans Griin, and 
partly to Jacob Walsh. ‘These men had shown by their use of 
the graver what could be done upon wood, and Albert Diirer in- 
herited, with a genius all his own, the result of their life-long labours. 
The tools were ready to the hands of the workman when the work- 
man appeared, and Diirer possessed the instinct and skill to use 
them. What a generation of engravers had done indifferently well, 
that Albert Diirer did superlatively well, and appearing at a time when 
Europe was stirring itself from the sloth and superstition of ages, 
Diirer’s engravings travelled far and near, were eagerly bought, and 
treasured with intense appreciation where the sheets of Griin, of 
Schon, and of Walsh were glanced at with ignorant admiration and 
awe. 

But Diirer’s work has the characteristic of all work of the highest 
kind. It is work that will stand the test of time. Even in the 
crudest of his designs, a rich and tender fancy is distinguishable 
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through the quaint symbolism of his subject, and the worst of his 
faults are set off by the firm and delicate touches which marked every 
piece that came from his brain. The technical skill of Diirer is a 
skill that has seldom been surpassed, and it has been well said that, 
if we merely consider his command of the graver as well as the 
neatness and clearness of his stroke, he will appear an artist of 
extraordinary merit, not only for the time in which he lived, but at 
any period of the art that has succeeded him. Even after the 
experience of three centuries it would be difficult to find a more 
perfect specimen of executive excellence than the “ Jerome ” engraved 
in 1514; and Mr. Chatto, in his work on engraving, says that in his 
opinion no artist of the present day has produced from his own 
designs three such engravings as “Adam and Eve,” “Jerome,” and the 
allegory of “ Melancholy.” His woodcuts are equal to the best of 
those of Hugo da Carpi, and the wood engravers who flourished in 
Italy and Germany in the sixteenth century owed all their excellence 
to the example and inspiration of Albert Diirer. Several of Diirer’s 
best works are still to be found in Spain, and we have the acknow- 
ledgment of Antonio de las Puentes that Diirer influenced the art 
of Spain as much as we know from Vasari that he influenced the 
art of Italy. The Italians paid him the sincerest homage a nation 
of artists could pay to an artist, by imitating him to the minutest 
details of his plates. His designs were counterfeited in Venice, in 
Florence, and in Rome ; and Marc Antonio, by his study of Diirer, 
acquired the precision and delicacy of touch which enabled him to 
engrave with exquisite skill the finest designs of Raphael. 

In the print-room of the British Museum there is a volume of 
Diirer’s sketches, and to the artist or the connoisseur in art, who 
wishes to trace the hand of a master in his works, to see him at 
his easel, to see the first suggestion of a great work, to see its rough 
outline, and to trace it step by step to its ultimate perfection, this 
volume is one of the most interesting collections there. It seems 
originally to have formed part of the collection of Pirkheimer, to 
have fallen afterwards into the hands of Lord Arundel, the famous 
collector of Diirer and Holbein’s works, and to have passed thence 
through the hands of Mr. Soane into the British Museum. The pedigree 
is not complete ; but the authenticity of the collection does not 
admit of a doubt, and this collection is second only, in variety of 
interest and in value, if it is second, to that in the Albertina Palace at 
Vienna or to the Posonyi-Hullot collection now at Berlin. In this 
volume wemay trace the hand of Diirer in every movement of his pencil 
~—from the conception of a thought till its final accomplishment in the 
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finished work. The volume is full of rough drafts—sketches of friends’ 
portraits, memoranda, suggestions, freaks of fancy, and all the odds and 
ends of ideas which a man jots down when, with a sheet of paper on his 
table, he plays with his pencil, “in maiden meditation fancy free,” to 
take his chance of what may turn up. The designs are in pen and ink, 
in chalk, in silver point, in charcoal, in water colours, in pencil ; and the 
designs themselves are infinite—“The Madonna with her Infant,” “The 
Head of an Apostle,” “Christ on the Mount of Olives,” “The Vision 
of a Saint,” “A History of Samson,” “The Virgin and Child,” the 
original of the “ Virgin with the Pear,” “ Lucretia Killing Herself,” a 
setting for a jewel, a design for a wine flask or a drinking cup, 
for an epergne or a suit of armour, suggestions for armorial 
bearings, and plans for fortifications. You turn over one sheet, and 
you find the portraits of the founders of Swiss independence. You 
turn over another, and you find Philip le Beau or a head of the 
Kaiser Max. Here is a saint kneeling with an executioner behind 
him. There is the Prodigal Son, with the features apparently taken 
from those of Diirer’s own portrait. The face of Frau Agnes is to be 
traced in many of his studies of Eve, and Eve is sketched in all sorts 
of positions and attitudes ; for the studies of Eve are very numerous. 
There are studies in chalk, studies in colour, studies of posture, 
studies of anatomy, studies of birds, of birds’ wings, of cherubs’ 
heads, of girls, of old men, of angels, of saints, of apostles, heads of 
the Virgin, and heads of Christ. The sketches are as various as the 
studies, for Diirer made note apparently of everything he came across 
worth sketching—the head of an old man, the head of a girl, a 
cavalier with a lady behind him on horseback, a bishop standing on 
the steps of an altar, a knight on horseback galloping through the 
street, a soldier on guard with his arms, a troop of Irish adventurers 
marching through Antwerp with their chief at their head, the Emperor 
in his state robes, with his crown, sceptre, and sword, a Nuremburg 
matron going to church, a Nuremburg maiden dressed for the dance. 
On one scrap of paper there is a sketch of the Fraiilein Fronica, the 
first female engraver on wood, perhaps with the proof of her first 
piece of work in her hand,—for the face, with all its modesty and 
candour, is self-possessed, full of confidence, and apparently flushed 
with pride. On another sheet Diirer presents us to his wife in her 
Netherlands costume, and her maid is close at hand. Diirer was 
particularly fond of sketching birds—kingfishers, jays, storks, eagles, 
or anything else that came in his way with a strikingly rich or delicate 
plumage—and all these sketches are full of life and truth. The 
colouring of the wings is always particularly beautiful, and Diirer 
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seems to have taken the greatest pleasure in this sort of work. He 
was always at it. The drawings for the “Knight with Death and 
the Devil” were prepared with the greatest care. We can trace the 
conception and development of this masterpiece of Diirer’s genius 
bit by bit, and if all the drawings were brought together in a single 
volume we should have in a singularly complete form the artistic 
history of one of the greatest creations of German art. In one 
drawing the knight and his dog only are to be seen. Death appears 
in another; and then the knight first in outline, afterwards in com- 
plete form; then we have the horse with his head, neck, legs, and 
flank carefully measured from Nature—an instance, as Mr. Scott has 
well said, of the thoroughness of Diirer’s study. 

This thoroughness is one of the characteristics of Diirer’s work. 
He scamps nothing. He leaves nothing half-finished. All his work 
is thorough, and this thoroughness comes out in his most trifling 
sketch. It comes out in all his engravings; it comes out in all his 
paintings. His picture of the “Assumption of the Virgin,” painted 
after his return from Venice, is finished with marvellous skill, even 
to the smallest detail. The splendour of the angels’ hair was the 
talk of all the priests of Germany, and the Dominicans themselves 
were in rapture with the perfect rendering of the sole of the foot of 
a kneeling apostle. But the whole picture was wrought with equal 
care. It was painted over and over again, Diirer paying twelve 
ducats an ounce for the ultramarine which he used, and then 
varnishing the picture with his own hand. He tells his friend Heller 
how, after having gone over the picture five or six times with good 
ultramarine, he had, “ after it was quite finished,” had it “ painted over 
yet again twice that it might keep long”’—s50o0 years was his idea. 
And this is a fair sample of Diirer’s habits of work. He had an 
infinite capacity for taking trouble, and that explains all he did. It 
was the secret of his success. His “ Passion,” on copper, is said to 
stand unrivalled even as a feat of engraving; and Mr. Scott is so 
enthusiastic in his admiration of these plates, that he believes it 
to be impossible to reproduce, to emulate, or to supplant the curious- 
ness of execution, the power of hand, or the dramatic reality and 
truthfulness of Diirer’s nature. Possibly; but it is enough for me to 
say that the skill of the engraver of these plates has never yet been 
rivalled, and that it is in its way perfect. 

Diirer’s studies of still life are equally full of character and 
equally rich in detail. Every leaf is brought out, his heads are 
studied with the greatest severity, every line is distinguishable. 
There is not the slightest attempt at concealment. He was as true 
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as the sun. The eyelids, the brows, the moustache and beard, are all 
traced with photographic distinctness. Indeed, the whole temper of 
the man is often seen in Diirer’s beard. It is not a beard with him ; 
it is not an ideal beard; it is not a beard thrown in with a careless 
hand to complete the portrait. It is ¢he beard ; and that observation 
applies to all Diirer’s work. It is distinguishable all the. world 
over by its perfection of detail ; everything is true, everything is 
characteristic. 

The Emperor Maximilian was in the habit of visiting Diirer in 
his studio, and of spending a good deal of his time there now and 
then, and it is said that the Kaiser, wishing to sketch something for 
Diirer, one day took up the charcoal and began to scrawl upon a 
sheet of green paper lying on the table. The charcoal, in the un- 
accustomed hands of the Kaiser, broke so often, however, that the 
Emperor threw it impatiently away. Diirer picked it up, and com- 
pleted the sketch. The Kaiser asked why the charcoal broke so 
often in his hands and not in those of Diirer. “ Gracious sire,” said 
the artist, “this is my kingdom ; here I rule, and the charcoal is my 
sceptre. You have harder duties, and another calling.” The anec- 
dote rests on the authority of Melancthon; but it might pass upon 
less authority than his, for it is thoroughly characteristic of the calm, 
proud, and kingly spirit of the man whose genius has preserved in 
imperishable records the life of the old Imperial Court. Diirer, poor 
as he was, had the soul of a king, and the trait which this anecdote 
illustrates comes out in the story that is told of Bellini and Diirer. 
Bellini was one of Diirer’s best friends at Venice, and the Venetian 
artist asked Diirer, when parting, for one of his pencils as a keepsake— 
one of the pencils with which Diirer drew the fine lines that especially 
won the admiration of the painters of Venice. Diirer offered him a 
handful of pencils. “Take which you like best, for I can do the lines 
with all of them.” The skill was not in the tools—it was in the work- 
man—and it was that fact which Diirer wished to emphasize, although, 
perhaps, he might have emphasized it with a little less brusqueness. 

This tendency to brusqueness, pride, and reserve are, however, 
the only faults that can be traced in Diirer’s character, at least after 
the lapse of three centuries, and his associates and contemporaries 
do not seem to have noticed even these. He did not know what 
jealousy was. There is not the slightest trace of this vice in all his 
correspondence or even in his diary; and this is the more remarkable 
because the Venetian painters were not all as complaisant with him 
as they might have been with a stranger and an artist like them- 
selves, and because Diirer, living alone as he did in a city where art 
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and artists were less appreciated than in any city of Europe, must 
have been conscious that many men of less genius and of less 
industry were treated with more courtesy and consideration than the 
bourgeois pride of the merchants and traders of Nuremburg would 
allow them to treat “a poltroon of a painter.” But Diirer, with all 
his genius, seems to have been free from one of the worst foibles of 
genius—he knew nothing of its irritability. The proud, placid, and 
self-reliant temper of the man shines out in all his portraits. But 
Diirer knew better than most men what he could do and what he 
could not do. He knew his strength, and he knew his weakness; 
and the mingled confidence and diffidence which this knowledge 
gave to his character may be traced in the expression of his eye and 
mouth. He told Melancthon that “when a youth he liked bright 
and varied compositions, and that he could not choose but rejoice in 
his own works when he saw them again.” But after he had attained 
to mature years, Diirer added, and could better understand the 
significance of the face of Nature, he knew that simplicity was the 
greatest glory of art. However, as he could not altogether attain to 
that simplicity, he said he no longer admired his own works as he 
formerly did, but rather groaned and lamented over his early pictures, 
thinking of his own weakness. That was Diirer’s own verdict upon his 
work; and it was apparently an honest and a candid verdict, for 
Diirer had not a spark of affectation or conceit in his nature. His 
mind was thoroughly transparent, and in this we have the key to all 
his thoughts about his own work. The altar-piece at Frankfort was 
the ideal of his first style—of his florid style. The panels of SS, 
Mark and Paul, of SS. Peter and John, form the ideal of his second 
style—the perfect style, as he thought it—a style majestic in its sim- 
plicity; and it was probably because he felt his own lack of power to 
realise his conception of Christ as he thought it ought to be realised, 
that, after years of incessant toil, he laid down his brush and palette 
at last, and retired to his chamber to die, leaving an unfinished 
head of Our Saviour standing upon his easel in the gloomy studio 
where, in silence and solitude, he had wrought so much that the 
world still lingers over to-day. 

The man’s character comes out in all his works—his imagination, 
his truthfulness, his grave cast of thought, and his grotesque earnestness 
of manner ; and these, with his keen eye for effect, for form, colour, 
and the multiform variations of light and shade, are distinguishable in 
all his works. In the slightest thing that passed from his graver, as 
well as in the most finished production from his easel, he put his’ 
heart and soul into whatever he did, and all through his life he acted 
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rigidly up to his own maxim'that Art and Nature ought to be inter- 
changeable terms, that Art is but the pupil of Nature, and that per- 
fect Art is the highest expression of Nature. His favourite maxim is 
one that ought to be written in letters of gold in every studio— 
“ Depart not from Nature in order to follow thy own opinion, because 
thou thinkest to find it better from thyself; for, truly, Art is hidden 
in Nature, and he who can draw it out he possesses it.” Diirer’s own 
adherence to Nature was so strict that the effect is sometimes gro- 
tesque. His pictures of the Virgin, for instance, are generally portraits 
of his wife, or, as he calls her, his reckoning mistress, and the portrait 
is usually so complete in its details that you find the purse and keys 
of a German housewife at her side. The Holy Child is swathed in 
the manner still in use in Franconia. The Prodigal Son, kneeling 
with bare knees, with the swine at the trough, is taken from 
one of his own portraits. His “Image of Christ” is, in two or 
three of its features, the face of Albert Diirer, and his sketch of 
St. John in the panels, representing the Evangelist, is supposed 
to be a portrait of Melancthon. His Knight, in the picture of 
the “Knight with Death and the Devil,” is said to be a sketch 
from life of the Baron von Sickingen. The background of. “ The 
Rape of Amymone” contains a beautifully-designed Rhine castle. 
In the “Holy Family” with the citherne, St. Elizabeth is reading one 
of Erasmus’s latest translations of a Greek MS., and in another 
picture of the same kind the Virgin sits with a book on her knees 
that looks like Luther’s Testament, the Holy Child turning over the 
leaves to look at Holbein’s illustrations. The Kaiser Max, with 
his second wife Blanka Maria, appears in one of Diirer’s altar-pieces, 
and the artist and Pirkheimer are, in the distance, standing under a 
tree. These portraits of Diirer and Pirkheimer reappear in “‘ The 
Martyrdom of the Ten Thousand ;” and in the picture of the “‘ Death of 
the Virgin,” the Kaiser appears with his first wife, Mary of Burgundy. 
Even “ Melancholy” has a bunch of keys and a couple of purses at her 
side, and, although she has wings, is dressed in the fashion of a good 
German Hausfrau, with a wreath of spleenwort on her head. These 
anachronisms were due in part, perhaps, to the tradition of German 
art—to that realistic spirit which led one artist to paint Christ in the 
dress of the day, with hunting cap and feathers, and led another to 
place a fly on a lady’s veil in her portrait ; but they were due also in 
part to that love of Nature, of truth, and of homeliness which are the 
distinguishing marks of Diirer’s genius. That genius, in its lofty 
imaginations and love of petty detail, bore a striking resemblance to 
the genius of Dante. It measured itself with the mightiest dreams 
of the poet and with the Apocalypse of St. John. It revelled in illus- 
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trations of the life and sufferings of Christ, and its conception of the 
Man of Sorrows is one of the grandest traditions of Christian art. 

It is said that Diirer never painted anything he had engraved ; but we 
have his own distinct statement in his diary that when in the Nether- 
lands he painted, “ with much study,” a “St. Jerome” in oil for Rode- 
rigo, the Portuguese Consul; and the picture of “St. Jerome in his Study” 
is identical with the copper engraving. The picture of the “ Knight 
with Death and the Devil,” again, is a duplicate of the engraving. 
The “Satyr” is a reproduction of the engraved design, and the picture 
of “Adam and Eve,” which was cut to pieces in the tumults at 
Leipsic in 1503, must have been taken from the engraving. 

It is possible, of course, that some of these paintings may have 
been the work of Diirer’s pupils, and Diirer’s own paintings were, 
with a few exceptions, held in such slight esteem in his own time, in 
comparison with his engravings, that he had no motive, except that 
of friendship, to paint, for he could make ten times more money at any 
time by his graver than he could by his brush. The highest price he 
received for any of his pictures was that paid by the Dominican 
monks at Frankfort for the “ Assumption of the Virgin.” The price 
of that was 200 florins ; but the value of money was then ten times what 
it is at present. The price of the “ Martyrdom of St. Bartholomew” 
was 110 florins, and that was the price of his first altar-piece at 
Venice. He sold a couple of his ordinary pictures at Venice for 
24 ducats, and the price of another, a Mariabildt, which he sold to 
the Bishop of Breslau, was 72 florins; but the money remained 
unpaid a long time, almost as long as many of Erasmus’s dedication 
fees—perhaps never was paid, for Diirer all through his life had a great 
deal of difficulty in selling his pictures, and more difficulty still 
in getting the money when the pictures were sold. Even the Kaiser 
preferred the prints to the pictures, and the prints were the source 
of most of Diirer’s popularity. They were an article of trade from 
Utrecht to Rome, and such was the desire to possess them that the 
greatest compliment Diirer could pay to his hosts in the Netherlands 
was to present them with a proof-set of his “ Passion” on copper. 
He reckoned the value of this set at eight florins of gold, and it is 
curious to note in his diary the nice gradations by which he distin- 
guishes his friendship for people by the way in which he selects an 
“Adam and Eve” for one, a “ St. Jerome” for another, the “ Pas- 
sion,” on wood, for a third, and the “ Passion,” on copper, for a 
fourth. These presents of Diirer’s usually took the form of acts of 
homage. It was an act of personal friendship, the acknowledgment 
of a service or of special rites of hospitality, to take a portrait. He 
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cannot find the money to pay his hotel bill, and he takes a portrait of 
his host’s wife. Now and then we find him taking a portrait in 
charcoal in return"for a pair of gloves. He takes a child in half-tint, 
and accepts a florin for his expenses. He exchanges presents, and his 
present is a portrait. One of his friends gives him a rosary of cedar, 
and he draws his portrait. He takes Felix, and Felix sends him a 
hundred oysters. Another sends him sugar-loaves, an ivory flute, or 
a piece of porcelain. Many accept their portraits and give him 
nothing, neither money nor presents. But even when Diirer sketched 
a portrait in the ordinary way of his profession he never made a 
charge. The remuneration was left to the sitter, and that remunera- 
tion did not often take the form of a payment—it was a gift to the artist. 
All these gifts are noted in Diirer’s diary, and they come out sometimes 
in peculiar forms. “John, the goldsmith of Brussels, has given me three 
florins of Philippi for two portraits in chalk, and a dozen for a seal.” 
An Englishman gave him a florin for a coat of arms in colours. “ Jacob 
Erlanger pays me a ducat for his portrait in chalk ; Gerhard sends me 
two small barrels of capers and olives, and I have exchanged with 
Jacob, son-in-law of Tommasso, my portrait of the Kaiser for English 
white-cloth.” Fugger, the merchant, pays him an angelot for the 
design of a mask—an angelot being a coin bearing the figure of 
the archangel Michael, worth a trifle over two florins. The King of 
Denmark, hearing that Diirer is in his neighbourhood, sends for him 
in haste to sketch his portrait. “This I do in charcoal, and also that 
of his chamberlain, Antonio. Master Antonio pays me 12 florins ; 
I give two to the painter who prepares the panel and colours for the 
portrait.” ‘The King’s portrait is finished in oil, and for that the artist 
receives 30 florins. This was the highest price Albert Diirer ever 
received for a portrait, although the usual fee of Italian painters at that 
time was 100 rix dollars, and the King of Denmark had paid that 
to Titian, a year or two before, for a portrait which he thought 
inferior to Diirer’s. The position of Italian and German artists at that 
time, however, very closely resembled thé position of Italian and 
English singers at the present day. Englishmen and Englishwomen, 
if they possess a good voice, take an Italian name, and double their 
income at once. Most of the German painters and engravers of 
Diirer’s time did the same, and Diirer was thought to be hand- 
somely paid when the Kaiser selected him for his Court painter, 
made him a grant of arms, and put his name on the civil list for 
100 florins a year. It was but a trifle, that 100 florins a year—a 
trifle that the Italian painters would have flung back to their 
patrons with scorn; but to Diirer it represented all the difference 
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between poverty and competence ; and with this salary, with the 
profits upon the sale of his engravings, with a present now and then 
for a portrait, with his wife’s dowry, and his own frugal habits, Albert 
Diirer lived and died in honourable independence—the first, and 
perhaps the most illustrious, proof that a man of genius may be a 
quiet, honest citizen ; that a man of domestic habits may be a man of 
lofty imagination, and that a craftsman may possess the soul of a 
king. 
CHARLES PEBODY. 





GILES’S TRAVELS ACROSS THE 
AUSTRALIAN DESERT. 


LTHOUGH over two centuries and a half have elapsed since 

the discovery of Australia, if indeed—as evidence brought 
forward by Mr. R. H. Major tends to show—it were not already 
known, as long ago as the earlier part of the sixteenth century, com- 
paratively little is yet known of the interior of that continent. This 
is not so surprising when we consider its vast size. Its area is not 
very much less than that of Europe, it being estimated to contain 
about 3,000,000 square miles. It should also be borne in mind that 
much of the interior is sterile and unproductive country, and that the 
physical features are not of so important a character as by their re- 
port to form a great incentive to geographical exploration. It is only 
during the last 30 or 40 years that travellers have penetrated to the 
unknown central regions, but recently expeditions have been follow- 
ing one another in quick succession, and our maps of the continent 
are being further amplified every year. These additions to our 
knowledge have been made by the travels of Eyre (1840), Sturt 
(1845), Gregory (1846, 1858), Stuart (1858-1862), Burke, Wills, and 
King (1861), Hunt (1864), Forrest (1869, 1874), Warburton and 
Gosse (1873), and Giles (1872-1876). A prominent position 
amongst these pioneers of discovery must be awarded to Mr. Ernest 
Giles, who has made four journeys into the interior of the continent. 
This traveller, indeed, was one of the first to attempt to penetrate the 
great unknown region lying between the Overland Telegraph Line from 
Port Augusta to Port Darwen and the western shore of the continent. 
His first attempts in this direction preceded in point of time those 
made by Warburton and Forrest. In 1872 he made a journey to 
the westward of the Overland Telegraph Line, leaving the Charlotte 
Waters Station in August, and after reaching a point 300 miles to the 
West and traversing and laying down 1000 miles of previously un- 
known country, reached Chambers’s Pillar, his original starting poiat, 
on Nov. 18th. In this expedition he discovered Lake Amadeus, 
a large dry salt lake in almost the centre of Australia. In the 
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autumn of the following year he made another journey to the west- 
ward of the Telegraph Line in company with Messrs. W. H. Tietkens, 
Alfred Gibson, and James Andrews. On this occasion he succeeded 
in penetrating double the distance he had previously explored, but 
was then obliged to return in consequence of the death of one of his 
companions and the overwhelming difficulties of the country. Itis, 
however, with his overland journey from the head of the Spencer 
Gulf to the city of Perth, on the western coast of Australia, in the 
year 1875, and his return journey in the following year, that I propose 
to dealin this paper. In his third attempt to’ pierce the great 
Australian desert he took a route much to the south of his previous jour- 
neys, and this time successfully accomplished the task he undertook. 
Before proceeding on his long march through the unknown 
country, Mr. Giles made a preliminary journey from Fowler’s Bay to 
Beltana to organise the expedition. Starting from Yallata in March 
1875, he journeyed north to Youldeh or Ooldea, and then struck 
off to the eastward. As on his two previous expeditions, he ‘was pro- 
vided with some horses, for on his map about half-way between 
Mount Ross and the north extremity of Lake Torrens we find a 
spot marked with the words against it, “ Last horse died here.” On 
arriving at Finniss Springs, at the south end of Lake Eyre, (a station 
of the Hon. Thomas Elder,' by whose liberality the whole of the 
expenses of the expedition were met,) he was therefore without beasts 
of burden. At Beltana, however, another of the Hon. T. Elder’s 
stations, he was provided by that gentleman with some camels, and 
with these he left for Port Augusta, May 6th. He was accompanied 
by Messrs. W. H. Tietkens and Jess Young as subordinate officers 
of the expedition. In addition to the three Europeans, the expedition 
consisted of four natives, and a train of nineteen camels and their driv- 
ers. On the 23rd the party commenced the overland march from Port 
Augusta, and on the 5th of July it arrived at Youldeh Water. Here 
Giles’s published narrative? commences, but he therein refers to a 
letter, despatched from this point, which does not seem to have been 
issued by the South Australian Government. He places Youldeh in 
S. lat. 30°24’10” and E. long. 131° 46’. Whilst the main body of 
the expedition remained here in dépét, Giles visited Fowlers Bay, 
125 miles to the south-east, at the same time despatching Tietkens 
and Young, with Tommy Oldham, a black boy, to endeavour to dis- 
1 To this constant friend of Australian exploration, Col. Warburton also was 
indebted for the fitting out of his expedition. 


2 ¢ Parliamentary papers of the Legislature of South Australia,’ ‘Journal of the 
Royal Geographical Society.’ 
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cover a new dépédt to the north, at or near the 29th degree of 
latitude. The latter detachment discovered two native wells, a 
small native dam, and some clay pans, each having water in. On 
leaving Youldeh they went first to a small rock waterhole called 
Paring, 15 miles away, which Giles had visited when previously 
in the neighbourhood ; but they found it dry. They next travelled 
north to latitude 28° 52’ 10”, passing a little well 82 miles from Youl- 
deh, and then turned to the south-west, for 18 miles, finding a small 
native dam containing water. They went west to 130° 29’, and 
turned south-east direct towards the native well they had passed. 
This brought them to a small, open, flat space, well grassed and very 
pretty, and upon it they found another native well, and saw some 
natives, from whom the black boy managed to ascertain that the 
place was called Ooldabinna. They were well pleased with this 
discovery, as the first well found was by no. means a good one. 
From here they returned straight to Youldeh, arriving there the day 
before Giles got back from Fowler’s Bay. 

On the 27th of July Giles left Youldeh for Ooldabinna, with 19 
camels well equipped for water carriage, and with provisions for 
8 months. He reached the latter place on Aug. rst, having travelled 
thus far 1,010 miles from Beltana. The country from Youldeh con- 
sisted of mallee scrubs and spinifex sandhills, diversified with 
occasional grassy flats. Finding the water supply insufficient for 
their journey, he sent Tietkens and Young to the north to endeavour 
to discover more. They took only their two riding camels and one 
other to carry water, and 30 gallons of water and provisions for nine or 
ten days. At the same time Giles set out in a westerly direction with 
six good camels, three for riding and three for loads, two carrying 
30 gallons of water each and the other provisions, mugs, &c. He 
was accompanied by Saleh, his Affghan camel driver, and young 
Alec Ross ; Peter Nicholls, the cook, and Tommy being left to look 
after the remaining camels and the camp. After 18 miles of sand- 
hills and scrub, Giles came to a large salt lake, with numerous 
islands, and further on several small salt lake beds. Water was 
plentiful, but of so saline a character as to be totally unfit for use. 
At 78 miles from Ooldabinna, having found no fresh water, he sent 
Saleh back with two camels, and himself pushed further on. The 
country around was covered with dense scrubs and sandhills ; the 
former consisted chiefly of mallee, with patches of thick mulga, 
casuarinas, sandalwood and quandong tree. No trace of inhabitants 
was seen. Giles says, “ The silence and the solitude of this mighty 
waste were appalling to the mind, and I almost regretted that I had 
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sworn to conquer it. The only sound the ear could catch, as hour 
after hour we slowly glided on, was the passage of our noiseless- 
treading and spongy-footed ‘ships,’ as they forced their way through 
the live and dead timber of the hideous scrubs that environed 
us.” On the sixth night he encamped 140 miles from Ooldabinna, 
having seen no water fit to drink. On the seventh day he came 
to a plot of burnt spinifex and recent tracks of one or two natives ; 
this inspired him with the hope of soon finding water. The day 
was an exceedingly hot one for the time of year, the thermometer 
showing 95° in the shade. In the afternoon water was found, though 
in small quantity, and excellent pasturage. One or two bronze-wing 
pigeons that came to water at night were shot. To this spot (156 
miles from Ooldabinna) Giles gave the name Boundary Dam, it 
being a little to the west of the boundary between Western and South 
Australia (lat. 29° 19'4”; long. 128 °38’ 16”). The next morning it was 
found that the camels had decamped, but they were recovered by 
Ross by midday. Proceeding 39 miles further west, the travellers 
found a similar salt lake system to that previously passed. At 195 
miles from the dépét, on the shore of another salt lake, they turned 
back. “There was no water of any kind to be got; the only horizon 
that could be seen was about 15 miles distant, and was simply an 
undulation in the dreary scrub, and was covered with the usual 
timber in which this region is enveloped, that is to say, a mixture of 
Eucalyptus dumosa, casuarinas, a few Grevillea, pakea bushes, and 
leguminous trees and shrubs, such as mulga and a kind of silver- 
wattle bush, from the latter order of which trees and plants the 
camels find their sustenance ; two stunted specimens of the native 
orange tree (Cafparis) were seen where” Giles “ left the two casks, at 
go miles from the dépét. A profusion of the beautiful Sturt or 
desert pea (C/ianthus dampieri) was, for the first time upon this expedi- 
tion, found growing in the neighbourhood of the little dam.” He 
returned to Ooldabinna by a more southerly route, but without find- 
ing any more water. Just before reaching the dépét (Aug. 22nd) it 
began to rain; this was very fortunate, as there were but few 
buckets of water—barely enough to give his four camels a drink— 
in the camp. 

Tietkens and Young were not more successful. After journeying 
about 35 miles northward they came across some fresh native tracks, 
and discovered a small and poor native well; 25 miles further they 
found a hollow with native tracks in it, and some diamond birds, but 
no water ; 15 miles further they observed smoke to the north-east, 
and, at a distance of 6 or 7 miles, surprised a large family of natives 
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in a deep hollow or valley, who had apparently but recently arrived. 
On their approaching in the hope of gaining some information, the 
natives decamped, uttering loud and prolonged cries. As the tra- 
vellers proceeded further north the natives that had appeared so shy 
came running after them in great numbers, in the most threatening 
manner. Arrayed in their war paint, and fully armed, it was evident 
that these savages meant mischief; but the travellers managed to 
part from them without a personal encounter. They endeavoured to 
parley, but could obtain no information as to the waters in their ter- 
ritory. They travelled four miles further north, over burnt country, 
and discovering no water, turned back, reaching Ooldabinna by a 
slightly different route. They had reached to lat. 27° 48’ 5”, within 
too miles of the Musgrave Ranges, discovered by Giles on a previous 
journey. 

The rain having provided sufficient water for the journey, the 
whole party left this dépét for the little dam, 156 miles to the west, 
on August 24th, uncertain then whether on their arrival they 
might be so fortunate as to find more water. On the sixth and 
seventh days they were greeted with further showers, and some was 
caught by extending the canvas. On September 3rd, the Boundary 
Dam was ‘reached ; it had been replenished and was now full to 
overflowing. After a week’s rest at this little oasis, Giles decided to 
push on direct for Perth, carrying a good supply of water in casks, 
water beds, and bags, with the hope of finding an occasional supply 
in the intermediate distance. On the 16th they set out, but the pro- 
spect before them was not one of the brightest. “ We had no concep- 
tion,” says Giles in his Journal, “how far we might have to go, nor 
how many days it would be before we might next come to water ; 
but we left our friendly little dam in high hopes and excellent spirits, 
as we also hoped, as well as water, to discover some more agreeable 
geographical features than had yet fallen to our lot. I had set my own 
and all my party’s lives upon the cast, and would run the hazard of the 
die ; and I may say that each person at starting into the unknown 
displayed the greatest desire and eagerness for the attempt.” They 
found the journey a monotonous one—scrubby country diversified by 
salt lakes, which afterwards gave way to a grassy plain, where a wild 
turkey was shot. After travelling 325 miles without seeing a drop of 
fresh water, they on the sixteenth day (Sunday, September 26th) were 
gladdened by the sight of some of the welcome liquid. It was but 
by accident that this was revealed. Young was acting as steersman. 
Giles, thinking he was not steering right, went forward and told him 
to take a more southerly course. Somewhat indignant, Young replied, 
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“ Perhaps you will steer then,” and handed Giles the compass. He 
took it and steered more southerly. But for this circumstance they 
would have passed under the northern side of a long white sandhill, 
more than two miles from the water, and as it was they would have 
passed within half a mile of it had not Tietkens suspected the vicinity 
of water and sent Tommy from the encampment to look out for it. 
This to them invaluable spring Giles named “Queen Victoria 
Spring,” and the great desert which surrounds it the “ Great Victoria 
Desert.” Here they were enabled to indulge in a bath—a great luxury 
to them, as they had not for seventeen days had a wash or change of 
apparel. Young here planted the seeds of numerous vegetables, 
plants, and trees, and, amongst others, some of the giant bamboo 
(Dendroclanus striatus), also Tasmanian blue gum,jand wattles. 
Some bronze-wing pigeons were shot here, and a large scorpion 
was secured and bottled. The little lake is situated in lat. 
30° 25’ 30” and long. 123° 21’ 13’. While they remained here 
a few natives prowled about the camp, but they never showed 
themselves on the top of the bank. “Above the water was a well- 
beaten corroberie path where these denizens of the forest have often 
held their feasts and dances. Tommy found close by a quantity of 
long, flat, sword-like weapons, and brought four or five of them up to 
the camp. They were ornamented after the usual aboriginal fashion— 
some with slanting cuts or grooves along the blades, others with square, 
elliptical, and rounded figures; some of these two-handed swords 
were seven feet long.” Hawks, crows, corillas, black magpies, and 
pigeons were met with here, and many specimens of plants were col- 
lected. 

On Wednesday, October 6th, Giles left Queen Victoria Spring, 
through a country of scrub and sand-hills, steering direct for Mount 
Churchman (lat. 29° 58’, long. 118°), discovered by Gregory in 1846. 
To make the camels imbibe a sufficient quantity of water for the 
long journey before them, Giles here adopted an expedient. As on 
leaving the dépét early in the morning the camels might not be in- 
clined to fill themselves with water, which they might do in the 
middle of the day, and might thus leave a dépét on a long dry march 
not half filled, he sent Tietkens and Ross, two days previously, with 
three camel loads of water to deposit about 25 miles on the way, so 
that the camels could “ top-up” in passing. They reached the place 
where the water was left in two troughs the first night, and found there 
was just sufficient to fill up the camels. Travelling at the rate of 
twenty-five or thirty miles a day, they passed some salt-lake de- 


pressions, alternating with dense scrub. Attempting, on the 11th, to 
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cross one of these lakes, instead of leaving their track to go round it, 
they got some of the leading camels into a fearful bog, and had the 
greatest difficulty in getting safely out. “It was only by the strenuous 
exertions of all hands, and by pulling up their legs with ropes, and 
poking tarpaulins into the vacated holes,” that they finally got them 
all out without loss; and then they had to carry out all the loads 
themselves and the pack-saddles. On the 13th Tommy discovered 
“a very excellent large native well, with a good body of water, and 
evidently permanently supplied by the drainage from the mass of dry 
rocks in its vicinity.” Here Giles saw natives for the first time on this 
expedition. Two women approached the well with vessels for water, 
but on seeing him they dropped their water-vessels and quickly walked 
off, in spite of his making signs to them to come and drink. The 
vessels which they dropped were of a very simple construction, being 
merely a small sheet of the yellow-tree bark, tied up at the ends with a 
kind of bark string, and forming a small trough. Soon after the rest 
of the party arrived, a number of native men and one young boy 
made their appearance ; they seemed to be quiet and inoffensive, 
and had probably seen white people before. “One or two spoke a few 
English words, as ‘ whitefellow,’ ‘what name,’ ‘ boy,’&c. They seemed 
quite pleased to see the camels drink so much, as they completely 
emptied the well, which they had probably never seen empty before.” 
They were also delighted with a red handkerchief which Young cut 
into strips and tied round their brows. This was altogether “a most 
romantic and pretty little place ;” there was plenty of good herbage 
and bushes for the camels ; the little grassy channels were green and 
fresh-looking ; and for a mile around the ground was open and dotted 
with shady acacia trees and bushes, under some of which the camp 
was pitched. Towards evening and the next morning more natives 
appeared, including “two old and faded frail if not fair ones.” They 
eyed with some anxiety some lowan’s eggs which Tommy had col- 
lected, no doubt considering them as their own lawful property. 
Alec Ross and Peter Nicholls walked over to their encampment 
and saw most of the men sitting there with nothing to eat—the 
women probably being out on a hunting excursion, whilst they, 
as lords of creation, lounged about at home till dinner was ready. 
The name given to this place by the natives is “ Ularring,” accented 
on the second syllable. Its position is S. lat. 29° 35’; E. long. 
120° 31' 4”. 

The travellers spent a pleasant time here till October 16th. In his 
Journal Giles says: ‘‘ While we have been here we have enjoyed the 
most delightful weather; gentle breezes and shady trees(es) ; quiet 
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and inoffensive aborigines, with pretty children, in the midst of a 
peaceful and happy camp, situated in delightful scenery, amidst 
fantastic rocks, with the beautiful herbage and pure water for our 
almighty beasts, forming a true and delightful oasis to the weary 
traveller in the desert.” At the close of this day, however, on rising 
from supper, which happened to be spread a little earlier than usual, 
they were surprised to see approaching them an army of native 
warriors, painted, feathered, and armed to the teeth with spears, 
clubs, and other weapons. It was closely packed in serried ranks, 
and was evidently a drilled and perfectly organised force. The 
natives no doubt expected to have taken the travellers by surprise 
whilst at their meal, but fortunately the latter, having finished, had 
just time to seize their fire-arms and have the first discharge before 
the enemy was upon them. The firing soon caused the natives to 
waver and then disappear behind the bushes and trees from which, 
not a quarter of an hour before, they had so gallantly emerged. 
Earlier in the day a little girl had come into the camp’ and soon 
made herself at home. She was very’ pretty—though somewhat thin 
and emaciated, as were all the natives—and was very merry. Sitting 
down by Giles whilst he was writing, she commenced a most serious 
discourse in her own language ; and as she warmed with her subject, 
she gesticulated and imitated the action of natives throwing spears, 
and pointed towards the natives’ camp, and stamped on the ground ; 
but it was not till after the engagement that Giles suspected that she 
was then endeavouring to forewarn him of the intended onslaught, 
not understanding a word she said. During the conflict “ this little 
creature became almost frantic with excitement, and ran off to 
whoever was about to fire his weapon, patting them on the back, 
clapping her small hands, squeaking out her delight, and jumping 
about like a crow with a shirt on.” During the night the travellers 
kept watch, a precaution which they had not previously considered 
necessary, but no sound save the tinkling of the camels’ bells 
disturbed the stillness of the night. At earliest dawn on the follow- 
ing morning, hearing the screams and howls of a number of the 
aborigines, they expected and prepared for a fresh attack. Fortu- 
nately, however, the former did not come any nearer, and on the 
18th the exploring party left this treacherous place and immediately 
re-entered the dense scrubs, here more than usually thick, passing 
occasionally more salt lakes. The scrub was at one time so dense 
that it was only with the greatest difficulty that they succeeded in 
getting the caravan through it. This interminable scrub, which 
covers so large a portion of this dreary region, is composed of trees 
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growing a little higher than a camel, the undergrowth consisting of 
that worst enemy of the Australian traveller, the spiny grass, 7riodia 
irritans, which excoriates the legs of the baggage animals, and strips 
the hair from their sides. The atmosphere in the scrub is stifling, 
like the breath of a furnace, and the flies, in dense swarms, annoy 
both man and beast. Night would be the most comfortable time for 
- travelling; but the scrub is impracticable during darkness, and the 
search for water—so great a necessity to the wanderer in this dreary 
waste—can only be carried on during the daytime. Thus the march 
by day, with all its heat and suffering, is unavoidable. 

On the second day they approached a pointed hill, which Giles 
and Young ascended, and from it obtained a view of Mount Jackson 
(marked on Gregory’s map) to the south, and other hills surrounding 
the one they were on in nearly all directions. This hill has an alti- 
tude of between 500 and 600 feet above the surrounding country. 
It is composed of ironstone, and is too magnetic for working angles 
with a compass ; there were also some fused rocks, like volcanic slag, 
upon it. “The view from this hill,” says Giles, “was enough to 
horrify the spectator.” In every direction the eye could rest on 
nothing but the scrubs, which grew even to the summits of the hills, 
dotted about here and there with the white beds of small salt-lakes. 
A large number of lowan’s eggs were collected in this neighbourhood, 
though the birds were never to be seen. On camping the third 
evening 77 miles west from Ularring, by a well, natives manifested 
their presence in the vicinity by their yells. To show that they were 
on their guard and had ammunition in stock, Giles fired off his rifle 
in the air, which caused them to decamp. They were detained here 
a few days, as one cow-camel was very lame and another gave birth 
to acalf. As it would only prove an encumbrance, the little camel 
was killed, and to prevent her from returning, or endeavouring 
to return to it after leaving, the mother was allowed to remain with 
her dead offspring to comprehend her loss. The rocks near which 
they were here encamped Giles named the “ Pigeon Rocks,” several 
bronze-wing pigeons being obtained there. On October 24th they 
continued their journey, still steering nearly west. On the evening of 
the second day after, they first caught sight of Mount Churchman, 
the object they had traversed so many hundreds of miles to reach ; 
and early in the morning of the 27th they stood upon its summit. 
Here they met with more natives, somewhat civilised and friendly. 
Leaving the next day, they crossed a dry portion of the bed of Lake 
Moore, which is seven miles wide, and on November 4th came to a 
sheep station, the first settlement seen by them in Western Australia. 
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The shepherd was so frightened at the sight of them as almost to run 
away, but on being assured that they “ were not denizens of another 
sphere,” welcomed them “in the name of the whole colony,” and 
soon provided them with an exeellent meal of capital mutton. Here 
exploring was at an end—roads led to and from the other settled 
districts, and they were again in the neighbourhood of civilisation. 
Travelling by easy stages, and receiving on the way good entertain- 
ment from the settlers, the party on November 18th entered the city 
of Perth. A great number of people, riding and driving, came out to 
meet them and escort them into the city, at the bounds of which they 
were met also by the mayor and council. Companies of Volunteers 
lined the streets on each side, and the various bodies of Freemasons, 
Oddfellows, and Good Templars took a part in the procession. 
Proceeding to the town hall, Giles was presented with an illuminated 
and engrossed address on vellum on behalf of the Corporation and 
citizens ; and for days receptions, banquets, and balls followed in 
quick succession. 

Thus ended a long and weary journey of 2,500 miles, which, 
although no discoveries of the first importance were made, is of great 
value, if only as one to be added to the many instances of pluck and 
perseverance in overcoming almost insuperable difficulties. Giles 
himself says: “The explorer does not make the country, he must 
take it as he finds it ; and though to the discoverer of the finest regions 
the greatest applause is awarded, yet it should be borne in mind that 
the difficulties of traversing such a country cannot be nearly so great 
as those which confront the less fortunate traveller, who finds himself 
surrounded by heartless deserts. Still, the successful penetration of 
such a region has its value, both in a commercial and scientific sense, 
as it points out to the future emigrant or settler those portions of our 
continent which he should most religiously shun.” His route 
through nearly the whole of the previously unknown region lay 
along the 3oth parallel of south latitude, and was therefore about 
240 miles south of Forrest’s route, and about 480 miles south of that 
of Warburton. The proximity to the southern coast of the continent, 
and the more temperate latitude of the region traversed, did not 
render it any more salubrious and habitable than the country traversed 
by the other two travellers. The temperature generally varied from 
32° to 96° Fahr. in the 24 hours. The prevailing geological formation 
of the region traversed was red granite. Had Giles been unprovided 
with camels, the great distances intervening between the fresh water 
reservoirs would doubtless have rendered impossible the accomplish- 
ment of such a journey, if indeed the travellers had not perished in 
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the attempt. During the whole 2,500 miles he had traversed, Giles 
says that no areas of country available for settlement were found. 

He does not give us any idea of the character of the water in the 
many lakes passed, further than that it is salt. It seems to be 
generally avoided by native animals, and to cause the death of a 
human being partaking of it ; if so, its saltness can scarcely be the 
only noxious property it possesses. 

After spending two months in Perth, during which his two officers, 
Tietkens, who had been second in command, and Young, left for 
South Australia by mail steamer, Giles started on his return overland 
journey to South Australia, January 13th, 1876. His projected route 
lay nearly 400 miles to the north of that by which he had reached 
Perth, and on leaving that city he travelled up the country through 
the settled districts to Champion Bay, 250 miles N.N.W. from Perth, 
and thence to Mount Gould, close to the river Murchison. His party 
now consisted of four besides himself, namely, young Alec Ross, now 
promoted to the post of second in command, Peter Nicholls, Saleh, 
the Affghan, and Tommy Oldham, the black boy. They reached 
Mount Gould April 22nd, and on May rst Mount Labouchere (in lat. 
24° 44 and long. 118° 2’), previously seen from Mount Gould by 
Gregory in 1858 and named by him. The country about here was 
very difficult for travelling, the ground being stony and uneven, 
which rendered the camels’ feet very tender. From the hill near 
which they encamped a few days after, the scene was most extraor- 
dinary: “Bold and abrupt hills, mountains, and ranges being 
thrown up in all directions, they seemed to resemble the billows of 
a tempestuous ocean that had been suddenly solidified into stone.” 
“The hills forming these ranges are almost uniformly composed of 
granite, and lie generally in almost parallel lines, nearly east and 
west ; they are mostly flat topped, and present at various points 
straight, rounded, precipitous, and corrugated fronts to the astonished 
eyes that first behold them ; a few small water-channels are found to 
rise amongst them, which, joining others of a similar kind, gather 
strength and volume sufficient to form the channels of the larger 
rivers, which are known to discharge into the sea. Between the lines 
of hills are hollows, or narrow valleys, which are generally as rough 
and stony as the tops of the hills themselves, and being mostly filled 
up with scrubs and thickets, it is as dreadful a region for the traveller 
to gaze upon as can well be imagined. There seems to be little or no 
permanent water in this region; a slight shower occasionally falling 
here and there, and making a small flood in one or other of the 
numerous little channels, seems to be about all that the natives of 
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this part of the country have to depend upon.” There seemed to be 
but few inhabitants ; none were seen, an occasional smoke in the 
distance being the only indication of their existence. 

Some 60 miles to the N.N.E. of Mount Labouchere, Giles came 
to a broad and sandy-bedded river, which he identified as the upper 
portion of the Ashburton, considered to be the largest river in 
Western Australia. No traveller had previously reached so high a 
point in its course. Giles struck it in lat. 24° 5’ 9” and long. 118° 30’. 
Only a small stream of water was running down its bed, the result 
most probably of recent rains. Proceeding up the river to the east, 
they travelled mainly in its bed, that being the only ground that was 
not stony. On May 15th Giles and Ross struck off to the north, 
forming a dépét at the point where they left the river, in hopes of 
finding some new hills or ranges extending to the east. Just before 
leaving the river, and whilst on the northward journey, Giles was 
troubled with an attack of ophthalmia; some days previously nearly 
all the party had suffered from the same complaint. His eyes 
became so inflamed and painful that he could not open them, and 
Ross had to lead his camel. Coming to a range of mountains to the 
north, Giles called it Ophthalmia Range, in consequence of his 
sufferings from that malady. He was much disappointed to learn that 
the mountains did not extend towards the east, as he had hoped to 
discover some creeks or rivers that might carry him some distance 
further eastward, but it was evident that they had now reached the 
edge of the desert. Two remarkable peaks to the N.W. he named 
respectively Mount Robinson and the Governor, as memorials of 
interest shown by Governor Robinson in the exploration of the 
province. On account of the pain he was in, and his inability to 
make observations, Giles hurried back to the dépét, reaching it on 
the 23rd. On the 26th they continued their ascent of the river Ash- 
burton, and on the 29th reached its head, in lat. 24° 25’ 17” and 
long. 119° 58’. 

Having filled all the water-vessels previously to embarking on the 
waterless desert which, for aught he knew, might extend to the 

_ Rawlinson Range of his former expedition, 450 miles away, they 
started eastward over rough ranges and stony spinifex hills. The 
weather, which had been excessively hot, the thermometer registering 
as high as 104° in the shade, now became very cold (the thermometer 
falling to 27°), and there was a sharp frost. Soon after launching 
into the desert, Giles was in danger of losing some of his camels in 
consequence of their eating some poisonous herbage (Gyrostemon 
ramulosus). One of his camels had, some time before, near 
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Geraldton, on his westward journey, been killed by this plant. After 
a delay of a few days and careful tending of the infected animals, 
however, they were again able to be upon the move. Nearly all the 
camels had been poisoned, and looked gaunt and hollow-eyed from 
the dangerous attack, and were exceedingly weak and wretched. 
On through the trackless desert they pushed their way, sometimes 
for many days together without seeing water. Occasionally they 
would pass desolate places where for scores of miles the vegeta- 
tion had been burned by the natives. On June 25th they arrived at 
the Alfred and Marie Ranges, which Giles had nearly reached in his 
former expedition in 1873. Had he then succeeded in doing so 
(having now proved what kind of country lay beyond), Giles says 
neither he nor any other of his party would ever have returned. 
Five days’ march from here the Rawlinson Range rose upon their 
view. Having reached this. point, Giles considered that the explor- 
ing part of his expedition was at an end ; for although many hundreds 
of miles had yet to be traversed to reach the abode of civilisation, he 
had already explored in previous expeditions the intervening country. 
Camping for seven days at a spring to the north of these mountains 
(which he had formerly named Tyndall’s Spring), they proceeded on 
July 11th, and at the eastern end of the familiar Petermann Ranges 
came across the encampments of some tribes of natives, who imme- 
diately armed themselves and endeavoured to stop the progress of the 
party. In his former visit to this range Giles and Tietkens had had a 
long encounter with these savages ; now, however, being in full 
marching order, they passed away from them without a collision. At 
the Musgrave Range a number of natives visited the caravan during 
Giles’s absence and carried off some coats and blankets. Giles had 
formerly discovered, towards the eastern end of the Musgrave Range, 
a watercourse with a good stream in its bed running to the south, 
which he called the Ferdinand. He determined to follow the 
channel of this stream, and go to the Overland Telegraph Line by a 
new route. On the left of the river they came to the Everard Range, 
bare red granite mounds, composed of acres of bare rocks piled up 
into mountainous shapes. Here they met with more natives, who 
showed them some water, and in return relieved them of some of their 
small things, such as bags, towels, &c. They informed Giles that 
the Ferdinand Creek some distance to the south turned towards the 
east, forming in its course a lake, and that it flowed into a big salt 
lake (probably Lake Eyre). Leaving here, the explorers struck the 
river again further south, and then made for the Alberga River, at a 
point where Gosse, an earlier traveller, had found a water hole. 
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This, however, proved to be now quite dry. Forty miles’ travelling 
towards the south-east brought them to the Neales River, which 
Giles supposes to be the lower course of the Ferdinand. Twenty 
miles to the east they arrived at Mount O’Halloran, round the base 
of which the transcontinental telegraph line sweeps, 60 miles from 
the Peak telegraph station, which latter place they reached on 
August 23rd. 

Here, having again joined the “great family of civilised man- 
kind,” his Journal ends, and we bid adieu to the intrepid traveller, 
who has made four separate expeditions into the interior of Australia, 
in addition to the one from Fowler’s Bay to Beltana to organise the 
expedition to Perth, and has twice succeeded in crossing that con- 
tinent. During his wanderings he collected many thousands of plants 
and entomological and geological specimens. Confirming as it does 
the reports of Forrest and Warburton as to the sterility of the country, 
the result of this exploration fully establishes the unsuitability of the 
interior of Western Australia for settlement. It is estimated that 
more than half a million square miles (nearly one-fifth of the whole 
area of the continent) are totally unfit for occupation by civilised 
man. The northern portion of this waste is an arid desert, with 
little in the way of vegetation save the tiresome spinifex and scrub. 
The vegetation of the southern part is much more varied, though it 
includes little that promises to be applicable to any practical use. 
Whether, as has been suggested, the planting and growth of forests 
may, by procuring an increased rainfall, render possible the gradual 
reclamation of the hitherto barren tracts of land is a question which 
it must be left to the future to resolve. Much has been accom- 
plished by this means in other places, and there may be no reason 
why similar efforts in this at present waterless region may not be 
attended with equally beneficial results. 

FREDERICK A. EDWARDS. 
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SIR BENJAMIN BACKBITE. 


HE gardens of Gray’s Inn, as Charles Lamb knew them at the 
close of the last century, were of far more importance and 
extent than they now appear, were to be preferred even to the ample 
squares and classic green recesses of the Temple—“ the most elegant 
spot in the metropolis ;” for as yet the rows of houses known as 
Verulam and Raymond Buildings had not encroached upon their 
eastern and western sides, cutting out “delicate green crankles” 
and shouldering away the “stately alcoves” of the terraces ; their 
aspect was altogether “reverend and law-breathing: Bacon had left 
the impress of his foot upon their gravel walks.” They had, of 
course, long ceased to be the resort of fashion, as in the times when 
Mr. Pepys walked there with his wife or when Sir Roger de Coverley 
took a turn upon the terrace, “ hemming twice or thrice to himself 
with great vigour, for he loved to clear his pipes in good air, to make 
use of his own phrase.” Fashion is always flying, flying westward ; 
holding lands, as it were, upon short leases and not as freeholds in 
perpetuity. Moorfields, in process of time, so far as “the quality” 
were concerned, gave way to Gray’s Inn Walks, Gray’s Inn Walks to 
the Mall in St. James’s Park, the Mall to the Ring in Hyde Park, and 
the Ring to the Long Walk in Kensington Gardens. 

In Lamb’s time there were but few houses between Gray’s Inn 
and the northern heights of Hampstead and Highgate. The gardens 
were a calm and pleasant refuge from the noise and stir of Holborn. 
It was, as he records, while taking his “afternoon solace upon a 
summer day upon the aforesaid terrace,” he encountered a comely 
sad personage with the grave air and deportment of one of the old 
benchers of the Inn. “ He had a serious thoughtful forehead, and 
seemed to be in meditations of mortality. As I have an instinctive 
awe of old benchers I was passing him with that sort of sub- 
indicative token of respect which one is apt to demonstrate towards 
a venerable stranger, . . . when the face turning upon me strangely 
identified itself with that of Dodd ”—an actor of comedy famous as 
the representative of numberless empty fops, fantastical coxcombs, 
the fools, dullards, and wittols of the old plays. “ Few now remember 
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Dodd,” wrote Elia, some five-and-twenty years after this meeting 
with the comedian in Gray’s Inn gardens. ‘ What an Aguecheek the 
stage lost in him! . . . Dodd was it as it came out of Nature’s 
hands. . . . In expressing slowness of apprehension this actor sur- 
passed all others. You could see the first dawn of an idea stealing 
slowly over his countenance, climbing up by little and little with a 
painful process till it cleared up at last to the fulness of a twilight 
conception—its highest meridian. He seemed to keep back his 
intellect as some have had the power to retard their pulsation. The 
balloon takes less time in filling than it took to cover the expansion 
of his broad moony face over all its quarters with expression. A 
glimmer of understanding would appear in a corner of his eye, and 
for lack of fuel go out again. A part of his forehead would catch 
a little intelligence, and be a long time in communicating it to the 
remainder.” 

Dodd died in September 1796. He had not taken formal leave 
of his profession, but it seemed to be understood that he had com- 
pleted his career as an actor. He appeared for the last time at 
Drury Lane Theatre on the 13th June 1796, when he played Kecksey 
in the farce of the “ Irish Widow.” Some few weeks before he had 
taken his last benefit, appearing as Acres in “The Rivals,” Mrs. 
Jordan being the Lydia Languish of the night. For the benefit of 
that actress “Romeo and Juliet” had been presented, when she 
essayed the part of the heroine for the first and only time, and Dodd 
undertook the character of Mercutio. In his last season he had 
also ventured to appear as Polonius, and had been so unfortunate as 
to incur the displeasure of his audience by reason of his impersona- 
tion of Adam Winterton in “The Iron Chest” of Colman the 
younger. The play had failed, for Kemble had been seriously indis- 
posed, suffering from asthma and from the opiates he had taken to 
quell its distresses, and a “ soporific monotony” had characterised 
his performance ; he had deferred until the last moment appealing to 
the forbearance of the house and apologising for the infirmity of his 
health. Meantime Dodd had been a kind of scapegoat; the 
audience had found his prattle to be tedious, “ the scene in which he 
was engaged being much too long,” as Colman confessed in his pre- 
face to the play ; disapprobation was loudly expressed, “the audience 
grew completely soured, and once completely soured everything . 
naturally went wrong; . . . the public were testifying their disgust at 
the piece through the medium of poor Dodd.” It was hard to hiss 
the old actor in his last season, and for errors that were not of his 
committing. * His voice was weak, but was usually adequate owing to 
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the skill of his elocution ; the new Drury Lane Theatre of 1794, 
however, was built on an enlarged scale that was trying to Dodd’s 
refined and artistic histrionic method. He was more at home in the 
smaller area of Garrick’s Drury Lane. Large theatres demand 
exaggeration of tone, expression, and action that the player may fall 
into perspective and assume due proportion upon the stage. Without 
doubt he was mortified at being selected for the point of censure in 
the representation of “ The Iron Chest ;” perhaps he was thus con- 
firmed in his resolution to quit the scene altogether at an early date. 
Boaden writes of the performance : “It is for the author to judge 
how far he may choose to venture the exhibition of second childhood, 
which can neither amuse nor be laughed at; but never did I see 
more perfect acting than the old Adam Winterton of Dodd. Fawcett, 
who succeeded him, forced out effect by a shrill strong tone of voice 
and an occasional testiness ; but he was not aged nor smooth in the 
part.” 
James William Dodd was born in London, it is believed, about 
the year 1740. He came of respectable parents ; his father was 
a hairdresser; and some education he received at a grammar 
school which then existed in Holborn. He became stage-struck at 
an early period of his life, having obtained great applause from a 
schoolboy performance of the part of Davus in the “Andria” of 
Terence. At sixteen he was a member of a strolling company, and 
played Roderigo before a Sheffield audience. At this time he filled 
with satisfaction to himself any part that was offered to him, and 
even undertook the chief characters in the tragic repertory. From 
Sheffield he proceeded to Norwich, where he sojourned some time, 
toiling hard as a theatrical servant of all work. Presently he secured 
an engagement at the Bath Theatre, and there decided that his 
future efforts should be limited to comedy. His success was indis- 
putable, and in those days some stress was laid upon the approbation 
of the genteel and fashionable and fastidious audiences of Bath. 
London was but a short distance from the player who had prospered 
at Bath. Upon the good report it would seem of Dr. Hoadly, the 
author of “ The Suspicious Husband,” Dodd was soon engaged at a 
respectable salary by Messrs. Garrick and Lacy. His first appearance 
on the stage of Drury Lane Theatre took place on October 3rd, 
1765, Faddle, in the comedy of “The Foundling,” being his first 
part, and promptly he won the good opinion of the London public. 
Among the other parts allotted to him during his first season at 
Drury Lane were Shakespeare’s Osric, Slender, and Roderigo ; Jack 
Meggot in “The Suspicious Husband ;” the Fine Gentleman in 
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“Lethe ;” Sir Harry Wildair and Sir Novelty Fashion ; Marplot in 
“The Busy Body ;” Alexis in “All for Love;” and Sparkish in 
“The Country Wife.” 

Garrick is said to have selected characters for the new actor well 
suited to the peculiarity of his genius, and likely to exhibit his merits 
to the best advantage. It was quickly perceived that he was a 
thoroughly original artist, that in the representation of certain types 
of foppishness and fatuity he was quite unrivalled. ‘ There were 
many parts of lowcomedy,” writes a biographer, “and in singing pieces, 
in which he was very useful ; but as a coxcomb he stood for many 
years alone ; his voice, manner, and above all his figure, were happily 
suited to express the light vivacity so necessary to complete that 
character.” He first appeared, it may be noted, during the season 
of Garrick’s introduction of a new method of lighting the stage 
borrowed from the continental theatres. The six heavy chandeliers 
suspended over the stage, each containing twelve candles in brass 
sockets, were thenceforth dispensed with. The stage was ‘lit by 
lamps not visible to the audience. ‘‘ Taking away the candle rings 
and lighting from behind—the only advantage we have discovered 
from Mr. Garrick’s tour abroad ”—so writes a critic of that period. 

For thirty years Dodd remained a member of the Drury Lane 
company, and faithful to the class of impersonation for which nature 
seemed to have particularly qualified him. It was said of him that 
he was the last of the fops whose line commenced with Colley Cibber. 
It was no doubt true, as Elia wrote sadly, that few remembered. 
the deceased actor. He had slipped out of recollection because the 
characters in which he so distinguished himself had disappeared from 
society, had ceased therefore to interest upon the stage, or were 
only valued from an antiquarian point of view as curious specimens 
of a departed state of existence. His fops and fribbles were essen- 
tially creatures of the eighteenth century, having little in common 
with the gallant coxcombs of the Elizabethan stage. These are fan- 
tastic enough, Euphuists in their speech, and inclining to the super- 
fine in tastes and dress, but they are rarely afflicted with the effemi- 
nacy and insipidity which characterise the Cibberian exquisites, 
although the “certain lord” whose bald unjointed chat so annoyed 


Hotspur— 
For it made me mad 
To see him shine so brisk, and smell so sweet, 
And talk so like a waiting-gentlewoman— 


may perhaps be cited as an instance to the contrary. There is little 
resemblance, however, between the Mercutio or even the Lucio of 
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Shakespeare and the Novelty Fashions, the Courtly Nices, and the 
Fopling Flutters of later generations. In Hugh Kelly’s poem of 
“ Thespis” Dodd is censured for his “ want of all exterior weight,” 
which unfitted him for characters of a manly sort : 


When on those parts he fatally will strike, 
Which urge no scorn, and furnish no dislike ; 
There, all his rich inanity misplaced, 
Disgusts alike our judgment and our taste ; 
There he provokes our ridicule or rage, 

And melts our Wildair down into a page. 


His diminutive person is thus described : 


Blest with the happiest nothingness of form 
Which nature e’er with being strove to warm, 
On life’s just scale scarce capable to stand, 

A kind of mandrake in creation’s hand, 

See Dodd in all his tininess of state. ° 
Framed at his birth a coxcomb for the stage, 
He soars the foremost fribble of the age, 

And struck by chance on some egregious plan, 
A mere, nice, prim epitome of man, 

In every coinage of the poet’s brain, 

Who blends alike the worthless and the vain, &c. 


Another satirist, styling himself Sir Nicholas Nipclose, Bart., in a 
poem called “The Theatres,” 1772, writes of the actor: 

Who trips it jaunty o’er the sprightly scene, 

A pretty, pert, significant Pantine ? 

Dodd, who gives pleasure both to ears and eyes, 

Tho’ duodecimo of human size. 


A later critic, Anthony Pasquin, in his “Children of Thespis,” de- 
scribes Dodd as he appeared towards the close of his career: 

Behold sprightly Dodd amble light o’er the stage, 

And mimic young fops in despite of his age, 

Poising his cane ’twixt his finger and thumb, 

With a vacant os frontis and confident air, 

The minikin manikin prates debonair, . . . 


And varies in nought from our grandmothers’ beaus 
But the curls on his pate and the cut of his clothes. 


His Mercutio is condemned, and he could hardly have shone as 
Mercutio. To other of his impersonations much praise is awarded: 


Yet his Drugger defies the stern critic’s detection, 
And his Aguecheek toyches the edge of perfection. 


Mrs. Mathews, the widow of the elder comedian of that name, 
has described Dodd as a decided fop both on and off the stage. He 
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was dignified of demeanour, for he piqued himself upon his 
talents and quality as an actor, and considered he was entitled to 
general respect alike for his public services and his private virtues ; 
he was proud of his profession, and valued the means whereby he 
existed scarcely less than his existence itself, No doubt his pom- 
pousness of manner contrasted curiously with his physical insignifi- 
cance. His “white, calf-like, stupid face,” as Dr. Hoadly called it, 
his dancing-master gait, that seemed to combine stalking with trip- 
ping, his rotund body, supported by short though shapely legs, 
always clad in silk stockings, must have presented a certain ludicrous- 
ness of aspect. He dressed with invariable daintiness. His coat 
was oftentimes of scarlet; his hair was much frizzed and powdered, 
the long queue doubled and twisted until it rested between his 
shoulders in the form of a door-knocker; his little feet encased in 
neat shoes of Spanish leather, secured by costly buckles. He is 
spoken of as the “ prince of pink heels and the soul of empty emi- 
nence.” Miss Pope was wont to say that no one could take'a pinch 
of snuff like Dodd. The amateurs of his time dwell also upon the air 
of complacent superiority with which he applied the quintessence of 
roses to his nose, upon the deportment which bespoke the “sweet 
effeminacy of his person, upon his profuse display of muslin and lace 
in his cravat, frills, and ruffles.” ‘‘ One excellence I observe in him,” 
writes Dr. Hoadly from Bath in 1765, “he is not in a hurry, and 
his pauses are sensible and filled with proper action and looks.” He 
was remarkably composed at all times ; “ an entertaining companion,” 
says Michael Kelly, “very fond of convivial meetings; he knew a 
vast number of comic songs, and was renommé for recounting good 
stories, although it must be confessed they were somewhat of the 
longest.” In regard to his prolixity it is jocosely recorded that 
beginning at midnight to relate a story of a journey he had taken to 
Bath, it was six o'clock in the morning before he had arrived at 
Devizes! The company prepared to separate, in spite of Dodd’s 
entreaties that they would remain, for he could not bear his stories to 
be curtailed. “Don’t go yet,” he cried ; “stop and hear it out; 
I promise you I'll make it entertaining.” 

A singer of taste and skill, if of limited power, Dodd was a 
constant attendant at the meetings of the Anacreontic Society held at 
the Crown and Anchor Tavern in the Strand. In the early part of 
the evening much excellent music was performed, Cramer leading a 
strong band of stringed instruments. The company, mainly con- 
sisting of bankers, merchants, and wealthy citizens, then retired to a 
large room wherein supper was provided. Supper concluded, old 
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Charles Bannister was wont to deliver, with powerful effect, the 
special song of the Society, “ Anacreon in Heaven.” Then followed 
favourite catches and glees sung by Webbe, Danby, Dignum, Hobbs, 
Sedgwick, Suett, and others, relieved by some of Dodd’s famous 
songs. The members of the Society greatly valued the actor, and 
always lent liberal support to his benefits. “I passed many delightful 
evenings in this Society,” writes Kelly. “I deeply regretted the 
death of my poor friend Dodd, and with true sorrow followed his 
remains to the grave. He was one of the original members of the 
School of Garrick, and always spoke of his great master with the 
highest veneration and respect.” The School of Garrick, it may be 
noted, was a club in honour of his memory, formed of the players 
who had been his contemporaries. The meetings were limited to 
the theatrical season, and held but once in each month. As the old 
actors departed, their places were filled by younger members. King, 
Dodd, Moody, Parsons, and the two Bannisters were among the 
founders of the institution; Mathews, Suett, and Dowton were 
among the new members. “It was, of all the societies I have ever 
been in,” says Kelly, “ perhaps the most agreeable ; nothing could 
surpass it for wit, pleasantry, good humour, and brotherly love.” The 
School of Garrick, however, did not long survive the eighteenth 
century. 

Though Dodd played Acres with great success,. “looking so 
blankly divested of all meaning or resolutely expressive of none,” 
the part had been sustained in the first instance by Quick. Dodd, 
however, rendered very important aid to the representation of 
Sheridan’s plays. He was the original impersonator of Sir Benjamin 
Backbite in “‘ The School for Scandal,” and of Mr. Dangle in “ The 
Critic ;” and when Sheridan altered “The Relapse” into “The Trip 
to Scarborough ”—the play-bill was headed “ never acted,” as though 
the comedy were altogether new, and “ The Relapse” had not been 
acted only a few years before—the character of Lord Foppington was 
assigned to Dodd. Lord Foppington is one of those characters 
whose popularity leads to their appearance in several plays. In that 
respect he was the Falstaff of the eighteenth century. He was first 
seen as the Sir Novelty Fashion of Cibber’s “ Love’s Last Shift, or 
the Fool in Fashion,” claiming descent, without doubt, from the Sir 
Fopling Flutter of Etherege and the Sir Courtly Nice of Crowne. 
Afterwards, in his “ Careless Husband,” Cibber had raised Sir Novelty 
to the Peerage as Lord Foppington. Vanbrugh, in his “ Relapse, or 
Virtue in Danger,” which professed to be a sequel to “Love’s Last 
Shift,” re-introduced Lord Foppington. The lapse of eighty years 
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makes. considerable difference in the general view of manners and 
morals. Vanbrugh believed his comedy to be so free from offence 
that he held no woman of a real reputation in town could think it an 
affront to her prayer-book to lay the innocent play upon the same 
shelf with it. However, it was felt that the work needed considerable 
modification when Sheridan took it in hand and re-named it “A Trip 
to Scarborough.” 

Dodd had played Sir Novelty Fashion and the Lord Fopping- 
ton of the “Careless Husband;” he had not, however, appeared 
as Vanbrugh’s Lord Foppington until after Sheridan operated 
upon the part. Sir Novelty sets forth his own character with 
great preciseness in “ Love’s Last Shift.” “ In the first place, madam,” 
he avows to Narcissa the daughter of Sir William Wisewoud, “I was 
the first person in England that was complimented with the name of 
beau, which is a title I prefer before right honourable; for that may 
be inherited, but this I extort from the whole nation by my surprising 
mien and unexampled gallantry. Then another thing, madam, it has 
been observed that I have been eminently successful in those fashions 
I have recommended to the town; and I don’t question but this 
very suit will raise as many riband-weavers as ever the clipping or 
melting trade did goldsmiths. . . . In short, madam, the cravat 
strings, the garter, the centurine, bardash, the steinkirk, the large 
button, the long sleeve, the plume and full peruque, were all created, 
cried down, or revived by me. In a word, madam, there has never 
been anything particularly taking or agreeable for these ten years 
past, but your humble servant was the author of it. . . . Then you 
must know my coach and equipages are as well known as myself, and 
since the conveniency of two play-houses I have a better opportunity 
of showing them. For between every act—whisk!—I am gone from 
one to the other. Oh, what pleasure it is at a good play to go out 
before half anact’s done!” “Why ata good play?” asks Narcissa. “Oh, 
madam, it looks particular, and gives the whole audience an oppor- 
tunity of turning upon me at once. Then do they conclude I have 
some extraordinary business, or a fine woman to go to at least. And 
then again it shows my contempt of what the dull town thinks their 
chiefest diversion. But if I do stay a play out I always sit with my 
back to the stage. . . . Then everybody will imagine I have been tired 
with it before; or that I am jealous who talks to who in the king’s 
box. And thus, madam, do I take more pains to preserve a public 
reputation than ever any lady took, after the smallpox, to preserve 
her complexion.” ‘This recital is closely imitated in the account of 
his manner of life furnished by Lord Foppington in “ The Relapse. ” 
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Sir Benjamin Backbite is an exquisite of a much later date, and 
may be classed among the Macaronis who came in vogue about 
1770—* travelled young men who wear long curls and spying glasses,” 
as Walpole describes them. They had made the grand tour, had 
eaten macaroni in Italy with an affected zest, and returned home 
full of vices and follies, to form themselves into a club called after 
the dish they pretended to esteem. Sir Benjamin’s epigram upon 
Lady Betty Curricle’s ponies—which are likened to Macaronis, 
“their legs are so slim and their tails are so long”—has lost its 
point in these later times. But the Macaronis delighted in eccentric 
costumes; their limbs were very tightly fitted, and looked slim in 
consequence, while their queues were of prodigious length—“ five 
pounds of hair they wear behind, the ladies to delight, O!” says a 
comic song of the period; it was their proud object, indeed, to 
carry to the utmost every description of dissipation, to exceed 
in effeminacy of manner and modish novelty of dress. ‘The Maca- 
roni Club was as the Crockford’s or the Watier’s of a subsequent 
reign, and perished at last of its own excesses. Viscount Bolingbroke 
writes to George Selwyn, in Paris, in regard to anew suit of plain 
velvet—that is, without gold or silver trimmings—he wishes Le Duc, 
the famous French tailor, to make for him: ‘a small pattern seems to 
be the reigning taste amongst the Macaronis at Almacks, and is 
therefore what Lord B. chooses. Le Duc, however, must be desired 
to make the clothes bigger than the generality of Macaronis, as 
Lord B.’s shoulders have lately grown very broad. As to the small- 
ness of the sleeves and length of the waist, Lord B. desires them to 
be outré, that he may exceed any Macaroni now about town, and 
become the object of their envy.” Dodd, as Sir Benjamin Backbite, 
seems to have furnished a perfect portrait of a coxcomb of the 
Macaroni type. 

The limits of Dodd’s histrionic capacity being considered, the 
list of characters he sustained is surprisingly ample. He person- 
ated the fops and the imbeciles, young and old, of comedy and 
farce. In addition to the Shakespearian parts already mentioned, he 
appeared as Cloten, as Gratiano, as Launce, as Elbow, as Polonius; 
on the occasion of his benefit he even undertook the part of 
Richard III. He was famous as Master Stephen in “ Every Man in 
his Humour,” as Abel Drugger in the “ Alchemist.” Among other of 
his characters may be enumerated Jerry Sneak and Jerry Blackacre, 
Watty Cockney in “The Romp,” and Master Johnny in “The 
Schoolboy,” Jessamy in “ Lionel and Clarissa,” and Ben in “Love 
for Love,” Humphry Gubbin, Tattle, Count Bassett, Fribble, 
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Scribble, Brisk, Scrub, Lord Trinket, Sir Harry Flutter, Sir Brilliant 
Fashion, and Sir Benjamin Dove. 

He was known popularly as Jemmy Dodd, and was no doubt 
believed, with other favourite comedians, to carry into private life the 
merriment and facetiousness which attached to his public career— 
to be as ludicrous and diverting off the stage as he was onit. Lamb 
relates of his merry friend Jem White—the author of “ Falstaff’s 
Letters” and the originator of the Chimney Sweeps’ Suppers in 
Smithfield—that having seen Dodd play Sir Andrew Aguecheek, and 
meeting him the next day in Fleet Street, he was irresistibly impelled 
to take off his hat to the actor and salute him as the identical knight 
of the preceding evening with a “Save you, Sir Andrew!” Dodd, it 
seems, by no means disconcerted at this unusual address from a 
stranger, with a courteous half-rebuking wave of his hand, put him 
off with an “Away, foo/!” And in presence of the old actor in 
“the serious walks ” of Gray’s Inn—where he was perhaps “ divest- 
ing himself of many scenic and some real vanities—weaning 
himself from the frivolity of the lesser and the greater theatres— 
doing gentle penance for a life of no very reprehensible fooleries— 
taking off by degrees the buffoon mask which he might feel he had 
worn too long, and rehearsing for a more solemn cast of part ”— 
Elia accused himself in that he had laughed at a face that once 
seemed so vacantly foolish and was now so sadly thoughtful. ‘Was 
this the face, manly, sober, intelligent, which I. had so often despised, 
made mocks at, made merry with? The remembrance of the 
freedoms I had taken with it came upon me with a reproach of 
insult. I could have asked it pardon. I thought it looked upon 
me with a sense of injury. There is something strange as well as 
sad in seeing actors—your pleasant fellows particularly—subjected 
to and suffering the common lot; their fortunes, their casualties, 
their deaths, seem to belong to the scene, their actions to be 
amenable to poetic justice only. We can hardly connect them with 
more awful responsibilities.” 

Dodd died and left no successor. The traditions of Cibber’s 
fops departed with him. The clouded cane, the china snuffbox, 
the essence of bergamot, the protuberances of endless muslin and 
lace, all the appurtenances of coxcombry of the old school, were 
interred in his grave. ‘“ How it happened I do not know,” writes 
Boaden, “but no actor seems to have made Dodd his model.” 
Edwin, when about to appear as Sir Andrew Aguecheek, took his 
seat in the pit of Drury Lane expressly to study Dodd’s performance 
of the part. On going out Edwin observed to a friend, “It is indeed 
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perfection. Something I hope to do with the part, but I cannot 
touch him in his own way.” Boaden pronounced Edwin’s perform- 
ance to be, like all he did, quite irresistible ; but he hastened to add, 
“the smoothness, the native imbecility of Dodd were transcendent. 
Edwin could not entirely reach that paragon of folly.” 

Dodd was a student of dramatic literature, and a collector of 
early editions at a time when prices were low—for the passion of book- 
collecting was not yet at its full. His large and valuable library, 
dispersed at his death, realised more than thrice its original cost. 
The sale, conducted by the predecessors of the house of Sotheby & 
Co., lasted nine days. Dodd also cherished an odd fancy for collect- 
ing the warlike implements of the North American Indians. 

Dr. Hoadly, writing to Garrick from Bath in 1765, reported very 
favourably of Mrs. Dodd. “A very genteel sensible woman, fit to fill 
any part of high life, especially if written with any sensibility and 
tenderness. . . . The affected drawl of Lady Dainty became her 
much, and in Mrs. Oakley I could not see a fault. She was not a 
moment out of the character, and amazingly proper and ready in the 
repartee. . . . After all, I wish that these excellences may not be 
almost totally lost for want of that force of voice requisite to pierce 
all parts of a large and crowded theatre She is tall, and 
made no bad figure in breeches. . . . I suppose she must sing 
tolerably at least, for she plays Polly to his Macheath, which they say 
is excellent.” Mrs. Dodd did not appear on the London stage, 
however, or failed to make much impression there. 

John Taylor, in “Records of My Life,” mentions that Dodd 
‘supported an aged father with filial affection,” and gave a good 
education to his son who entered the Church. 

DUTTON COOK. 





ALFRED DE MUSSET. 


F, as a poet of no mean authority has told us, it is the way of 
poets to “learn in suffering what they teach in song,” no motto 
more appropriate could be chosen to introduce the narrative of the 
late French poet Alfred de Musset’s melancholy and yet distin- 
guished career. Poet, dramatist, and critic, his name was a power in 
French literature upwards of a generation ago. Twenty years have 
elapsed since his death, and it is but a few months since his bio- 
graphy was fully given to the public by his elder brother Paul. The 
family of De Musset left traces of itself, during the last four centuries, 
in the history of that part of France which lies around Blois and Ven- 
déme, where it once possessed patrimonial estates bearing the chi- 
valrous names of Courtoisie and Bonne Aventure. The poet’s father 
Victor was for many years a civil servant of the State, in the War and 
Home Offices. Soon after the Restoration, a suspicion of liberal 
principles cost him his place, and he then employed himself in literary 
pursuits, till the turn in the wheel again restored him to office, which 
he retained till his death. His wife’s family name was Desherbiers, 
and she seems to have possessed rare qualities of head and heart. To 
his mother, we are told, Alfred owed his keen sensibility and his elo- 
quent command of language. 

Alfred, the second son of this marriage, was born in Paris, 
December 1810. Among several anecdotes of his childhood there is 
one to this effect: at the age of three years he was given a pair of 
new red shoes ; after they had been put on his feet, the child was de- 
tained longer than he liked by the operation of combing his luxuriant 
curls, and, dancing with eager impatience, he at last cried out, “ Make 
haste, then, mamma, or my new shoes will be growing old!” Like 
the Italian sculptor Canova, Alfred was in love before he was five. 
The lady was a country-cousin of his own, and, of course, a good 
many years older ; but his feelings about her were so acute that the 
actual marriage of Clélie had to be kept concealed for a while from 
the precocious child. The practical result of the incident was to 
furnish a spur to his acquisition of reading and writing, in order that 
he might correspond with his lady-love. In later years, as might be 
expected, it all died away into a lasting cousinly friendship. Madame 
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Moulin went up to Paris to witness her cousin’s reception into the 
French Academy. 

Alfred was, at first, sent for a short time as a day-scholar to an estab- 
lishment where Paul was a boarder ; and after that the brothers were 
educated at home under a private tutor. This arrangement, which 
lasted a year or two, procured for them greater liberty in their fa- 
vourite line of reading, as well as of amusement, than if they had been 
bound by the less flexible rules of a public school. 

Oriental tales, such as the “ Thousand and One Nights,” they not 
only devoured, but turned into little comedies. Talismans were 
found hidden in their pockets, magic rings dropped from their sleeves, 
to the great displeasure of their tutor, and the interruption of more 
serious, if not more useful, studies. A happy summer was spent at 
an old country house, Des Clignets, near the forest of Carnelle, where 
lessons and play seem to have gone on in company through the en- 
tire day. The tutor was a young man, and he and his boys passed 
most of their time in the open air. He taught them history while 
they were taking their walks, and Italian by conversing with them in 
that language. When his pupils were at a loss for a word, he handed 
them his pocket dictionary. His method of giving geography lessons 
was excellent. Stories of Magellan, Vasco di Gama, and Captain 
Cook were made agreeable episodes in less attractive matters, and 
the study became a pleasure. The boys learnt as much as they 
afterwards did, during a similar period, at college, and with far more 
facility. After some months of this delightful country freedom, the 
return to the comparative confinement of life in Paris had an injurious 
effect on the nervous temperament of Alfred. Sheer want of space 
and air made him at times almost mad. In one day he smashed a 
drawing-room mirror with a billiard ball, snipped into fragments a 
new set of curtains, and stuck a large red wafer on a valuable 
map of Europe, in the middle of the Mediterranean. Discursive 
private reading went on as before. Tasso’s Poem was devoured ; 
as were “Orlando Furioso,” “ Amadis,” “ Pierre de Provence,” 
and similar works. Many of the scenes in them were acted by the 
boys and a companion who joined them. Their young heads were 
filled with deeds of prowess, with battles and single combats. Oddly 
enough, they turned the leaf when the paladins began to make love ; 
the interlude was felt to be an interruption to the nobler functions of 
medieval knights. They invented a mode of carrying on their 
game, even during the hours of school. On every page of their 
Latin dictionary they had inscribed the name of a famous knight. 
The boy who had a word to look up took the name of the knight on 
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the page he wanted ; if his brother happened to find on his page the 
name of another knight of renown superior to the. first (according to 
a list they had drawn up), then the finder of the better man was the 
winner for that turn ; and so the little game went on under the very 
nose of the tutor. One day, when he himself happened to want the 
dictionary, his turning up the page om which the name of the traitor 
Ganelon had been inscribed excited in his pupils a fit of inextin- 
guishable laughter. 

In his tenth year Alfred became a day scholar in the Collége 
Henri IV. He soon rose to the top of his form, and with little 
trouble managed to keep the place of honour. His companions, 
who were all of them older than he, resented his superiority, and for 
a while made his life miserable by bullying, out of school. At 
home, a copy of “ Don Quixote,” presented to the boys, gave a new 
turn to their estimate of chivalry. The period of Alfred’s belief in 
the marvellous aid the impossible was nearly at an end ; but it left 
in his mind a certain poetic tendency to look upon life in general as 
a kind of romance. The habit remained with him, and may be 
traced in many of his tales and comedies, more particularly when he 
attributes to the characters his own personal ideas and feelings. One 
of his fellow-scholars happened to be the Count of Chartres, eldest 
son of the Duke of Orleans, who, a few years afterwards, rose to 
sovereign power as Louis Philippe. The young Count had permis- 
sion to invite his companions to Neuilly from time to time, and a 
lasting friendship with the royal family thus resulted from Alfred’s 
schooldays. We shall have occasion to refer to it again in the course 
of the narrative. Alfred was now seventeen ; his connection with 
the Collége Henri IV. closed the same year that he gained the prize, 
in a competition with other colleges, for an essay entitled, “ On the 
Origin of our Feelings.” It is perhaps incorrect to say that he 
gained the prize, for it was, in point of fact, divided with another 
competitor, whose essay, although inferior in every other respect to 
Alfred’s, made more of the religious element. Philosophy and 
metaphysics had a special attraction for Alfred, difficult as it may be 
to reconcile the fact with his strong bias towards romance. His 
studies were various and extensive. Foreign languages and law, 
drawing and music, anatomy and physiology, represented some of 
them. Acting charades and little comedies was his favourite amuse- 
ment. A fellow-pupil introduced him to Victor Hugo, in whose 
house he met a circle of authors and men of letters, like De Vigny, 
Mérimée, and Sainte-Beuve. All he saw and heard in their reunions 
tended to develope in himself the latent authorship which soon 
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entitled him to associate with them on terms of equality. His father, 
from time to time, pressed him to choose a profession ; but he fenced 
with it as long as he could; and, with the exception of a short 
interval passed in a government office, Alfred never followed any 
profession but that of letters. His earliest composition was a song 
written at the age of fourteen, for his mother’s féte-day. His first 
essays in prose show traces of Victor Hugo’s influence ; but De 
Musset probably owed to his studies in philosophy his escape from 
the extravagances which make Hugo’s serious poems and speeches as 
ludicrous as any comedy. In the month of August 1828, a ballad, 
entitled “ A Dream,” appeared anonymously in the Provincial, an 
obscure journal of Dijon. This was De Musset'’s first essay in print. 
At that time, the war between Classicism and Romance was stoutly 
fought in the coteries of French literature, no less than of art. The 
Cénacle, or reunion, at Victor Hugo’s was a tower of strength for the 
rising romantic school. Young De Musset first openly declared 
himself a poet by reading one or two of his compositions before the 
Cénacle. Sainte-Beuve, who was present, wrote to a friend a few 
days after, “ We have among us a youth full of genius.” The young 
candidate for fame was gratified, but far from dazzled by the recog- 
nition of his powers. Touching his forehead, he said to his brother, 
“TI feel there is something here ; but it would be no kindness to 
persuade me that I am a great man. The public alone and posterity 
can confer patents of that kind.” He now passed, almost at a bound, 
from aimless boyhood to aspiring manhood ; a change which showed 
itself even in his looks and his manners. He went much into 
society, cultivated the acquaintance of young men richer than him- 
self, not unfrequently to his serious pecuniary loss. He rode much ; 
he gambled ; he turned night into day, dancing and enjoying himself ; 
yet never neglecting the visitations of his muse. Many of his themes 
were suggested to him by people he had met and incidents he had 
witnessed. While his first volume of poetry was preparing, De 
Musset turned his knowledge of English to account by translating, 
for Mann, De Quincey’s “ Confessions of an English Opium-eater.” 
It was finished in a month, and was published anonymously. In 
1829 his “ Contes d’Espagne et d’Italie” appeared ; the young poet’s 
first instalment of literary composition, and the foundation of his 
fame as a lyric poet. 

The volume contained the famous “ Ballad to the Moon,” which 
excited a good deal of clamour. People who thought it a serious 
effusion at once closed the book, and read no further. Others ima- 
gined that the author was laughing at his friends and at himself. 
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Qualified judges at once saw that the poet had not read Ariosto for 
nothing ; and, which pleased him still better, young people and the 
gentlersex understood him and enjoyedhim. A proof that he had struck 
out an original path for himself was soon forthcoming in the numerous 
imitations of his style that appeared. Even his occasional careless- 
ness and his unfinished lines were copied, without his redeeming 
merits, itneed hardly be added. De Musset next applied himself to 
more careful composition, in several pieces which were published in 
the Revue de Paris. His friends of the romance school were not so 
well pleased as before ; but he gained the attention of others, and 
was not very sensitive to criticism. The Revolution of 1830 made 
no change in De Musset’s fortunes, notwithstanding his acquaintance 
with the Orleans family. He had a Bohemian antipathy to the ties 
even of a lucrative office, and carefully kept aloof from the chance of 
being offered one. The manager of the Odéon theatre applied to 
him for a play on the subject of Napoleon, which, oddly enough, 
was at this moment the rage in Paris. The JVuit Vénitienne was 
composed, and put upon the stage with care. The first night of its 
performance it was hissed in the second act, and a storm arose in the 
pit which drowned the voices of the players. The cause was never 
explained ; but further misadventure awaited the unfortunate piece. 
Calm was restored on the entrance of Mdlle. Béranger, attired in a 
rich white satin dress, and radiant with youth and freshness. vs ill 
luck would have it, while she was looking down from a balcony, she 
leaned against a bit of trellis-work of which the green paint was still 
wet, and when she went on the stage, a few moments afterwards, her 
white satin skirt was seen to be streaked with green crossbars, from 
her waist to the ground. The effect was irresistible. The scene 
was acted in dumb show, amidst the uproar of the whole house. The 
play was repeated the following evening, but with little better success, 
though the accident of the green paint was omitted ; and for several 
years De Musset wrote no more for the stage. A writer inthe Zemps 
newspaper condemned the behaviour of the Odéon pit ; this led to 
an introduction to the editor, who engaged De Musset to write a 
series of articles for his journal. They appeared anonymously in 
the early months of 1831, under the title of “Revue Fantastique.” ' 
The mercurial nature of their author soon grew weary of the constraint, 
and the series was dropped. After that-there was a pause, and the 
poet continued his studies of life and character among a set of the 
wildest and most reckless of companions. An amusing story is told 
of this period. The amiable Duchess of Castries, who had been for 
years a cripple, was attended by a young English lady as a com- 
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panion. The Duchess, hearing of De Musset, wished to read his 
poems, and directed her attendant to procure a copy. The young 
lady, instead of going out and buying one, took it into her head to 
write to the author and ask him for a copy. His fancy was tickled 
by the oddity of the thing, and he ‘replied by promising to call on 
the lady and present her with the book. She at once told the 
Duchess what she had done, and orders were given to admit the 
poet when he called. He came, with the volume under his arm ; he 
was received by the Duchess with apologies for the awkwardness of 
her companion. The ice was quickly broken, and the incident led 
to an acquaintanceship which soon ripened into a lifelong friendship. 

In the terrible visitation of cholera which desolated Paris in 1832, 
the poet’s father perished after a few hours’ illness. After the first 
blow the poet formed a sudden resolution, if the publication of 
another volume of poems did not replenish his purse, to enlist in a 
cavalry regiment, rather than be a burden on his mother or diminish 
the fortune of his only sister—an alternative which was never imposed 
upon him. The first fruit of his new resolution was the “ Coupe et les 
Lévres,” the scene of which is laidin the Tyrol. This, together with 
a comedy, entitled “A quoi révent les jeunes Filles,” was offered to a 
publisher, who, not without difficulty, accepted them, and put them 
to press. Suddenly, at the last moment, it was discovered that 
seventy pages more were wanted to make up a good-sized volume of 
some three hundred pages. Under this pressure the author composed 
**Namouna.” The new volume appeared before the end of the year, 
with the date of 1833 on the title-page. Friends, perhaps, expected 
too much from it; they were, on the whole, disappointed. But the 
author was proof against any feeling of failure. The first morning 
after the publication he happened to hear a youth on the Boulevards 
repeating to his companion a line from the comedy,— 

Spadille a l'air d’une oie, et Quinola d’un cuistre. 

It was a trifle, but it pleased him. Sainte-Beuve behaved well. He 
reviewed the new work in the Revue des Deux Mondes with dis- 
interested candour, pronounced it a great advance on the earlier 
volume of poems, and openly declared that many estimable members 
of the Academy itself had never written a line of the high class of 
De Musset’s verses. Other critics affected to detect in “ Namouna” 
an imitation of the “Don Juan” of Byron, and of other poets’ styles. 

It was about this time that De Musset became connected with 
the Revue des Deux Mondes, the bi-monthly literary organ of M. 
Buloz. From that time everything of importance that came from his 
pen was first given to the world in its pages. His earliest contribution 
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appeared April 1, 1833, in the form of a drama, “ Andrea del Sarto.” 
It was soon afterwards followed by the ‘‘ Caprices de Marianne,” and 
that, again, by “ Rolla.” Atadinner given to the contributors to the 
Revue, De Musset met for the first time a lady who, for a while, 
acquired a powerful influence over his mind, and whose story enters 
largely into that of the poet during the next year or two of his life. 
This was George Sand, the fascinating novelist, and the greatest master 
of French prose since J. J. Rousseau. Charming reunions of artists, 
wits, and men of letters were frequent in her apartments. On one 
occasion, when some of the Revue writers were expected, and among 
them Lerminier, a professor of philosophy, Debureau, the unrivalled 
clown of a circus-theatre, was invited to meet the professor. But the 
clown was got up for the occasion. His face appeared in the hues of 
nature, he was attired in respectable black, he wore a large shirt-frill 
elaborately plaited, his white cravat was well starched, his dress-shoes 
and his gloves were of polished leather. Never was there a transfor- 
mation more complete. No one recognised him. He was to per- 
sonate a distinguished member of the English House of Commons 
passing through France on a secret mission to Vienna. De Musset, 
at this party, wore the costume of a young Normandy maid-servant, 
and waited on the guests. When they assembled the English M.P. 
was the last to arrive. The guests were all introduced to him with 
becoming ceremony ; he bowed slightly to each of them as he stood 
before the fire, his hands behind his back, in superb silence. At 
table he had the place of honour, but opened his mouth only to eat 
and drink, and that abundantly. The conversation was adroitly led 
to political subjects, as likely to interest him. The leading English 
statesmen of the day, Peel, Stanley, and others, were discussed, but 
the foreign diplomatist never got beyond monosyllables. At last, some 
one happening to utter the phrase “ balance of power,” he burst out, 
“Would you like to know what I understand by the ‘balance of 
power?’ Look here, I will show you.” He seized his plate, threw 
it up, spinning, in the air, caught it on the point of his knife, and 
kept it whirling round in perfect equilibrium, to the amazement of the 
company. Meanwhile the young Normandy maid-servant had been 
committing all sorts of blunders, handing a knife for a spoon, or a 
fork for a bit of bread, laying the plates down bottom upwards, 
and letting fall nearly everything she touched. At the moment when 
Debureau finished his demonstration of the “ balance of power,” she 
seized a water carafe and emptied its contents on the head of the 
professor of philosophy. 

To the inexpressible mortification of his mother and other friends, 
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De Musset left Paris in company with George Sand, intending to 
pass the winter of 1833 togetherin Italy. They went as far as Venice, 
and there, for some reasons that have never been fully explained, 
they parted company. De Musset was attacked with brain fever, and 
returned alone to Paris, the ghost of his former self. The incident, 
unimportant in itself except to those immediately concerned, was 
much discussed at the time. George Sand published her own version 
of it in “Elle et Lui.” The poet’s brother Paul rejoined on the 
other side, in “ Lui et Elle ”; and the “ Lui” of Madame Louisa Colet 
left nothing more to be said. That De Musset’s feelings had sustained 
a cruel shock was proved by his shattered health. Months elapsed 
before he recovered himself, and a longer time before he could speak 
with calmness of all he had undergone. Yet so great was the sinister 
influence of the lady in question on the susceptible poet, that their 
intimacy was renewed for a time ; it ended, however, in a final 
rupture, and he resumed once more his mastery of himself. 

The year 1835, or rather the last eight months of it, wasa period 
of rapid production, both in prose and verse. His manner of com- 
position was generally after this fashion : All day he took part in con- 
versation and work, with the air of a chess-player who was playing 
two games at once. Now and then he retired to write down some 
dozen lines, and returned to the company. ‘Towards night he went 
.to work in earnest. He had a light supper carried to his room, in 
which a dozen wax candles were lighted and flower-pots arranged ; 
people might have supposed that he was going to give a ball. By 
the morning of the second day the piece was finished. ‘The poet 
blew out his candles, went to bed, and slept till the evening. When 
he rose, he read over what he had written, and, if necessary, corrected 
it. All at once the rapture of production was succeeded by weariness 
and low spirits. Nothing would serve the poet but luxury and amuse- 
ment. Beautiful things, music, a graceful note, revived him as nothing 
else could. Such were the exhausting conditions under which he 
generally wrote. 

Differing widely as the poles from Lamartine, both as to matter 
and form, De Musset had a genuine admiration for the author of the 
“Lac.” Early in 1836, after a fit of melancholy which had been dis- 
sipated by the perusal of the “ Méditations,” De Musset took a sudden 
fancy to address an epistle to the elder poet, which at once found its 
way into the Revue des Deux Mondes. "Ue was gratified by the receipt 
of an invitation to visit Lamartine, whom he continued to see at 
frequent intervals during the next five months. The author of the 
“Lac” promised to return the compliment, but asked for a little time, 
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that the reply, as he expressed it, might not be unworthy of the 
epistle. The reply, for some reason or other, never came ; and when 
the poets met at the Academy in 1852, Lamartine affected to think 
that it was their first meeting. 

One evening a lady, at whose weekly musical reunions De Musset 
used to meet Prince Belgiojoso and other musical celebrities, was giving 
nicknames to all her guests, and she called the poet the “ Lucifer of 
the Volatile Heart.” He in turn obtained permission to call her his 
godmother. This acquaintance was of immense service to him. She, 
with genuine kindness, made use of the fictitious relationship to give 
him good advice, to encourage, console, and stimulate him, as he 
happened to require it. Her godson, for his part, set so high a 
value on her good opinion as to make it a standard of his work. To 
her, also, he was in the habit of writing familiar letters, giving an 
account of anything of interest that had occurred to him. The 
practice lasted for many years, and to it we owe a number of graphic 
details of his daily life, as, for example, the famous supper at Rachel’s 
table, of which we shall presently speak. 

The premature death of the great Malibran in 1836 struck a chord 
in the poet’s heart, and drew from him an elegy, which, if not abso- 
lutely the finest of his compositions, is among the most popular, and 
possesses qualities especially likely to recommend it to English 
readers of the original. It ought to be remarked that, except on the 
stage, De Musset never saw Malibran but once in his life, and that 
was in a drawing-room where she was singing. He never spoke to 
her. Yet the vivid regret breathed from his elegy seems to have 
induced many people to suppose that a tenderer relation existed 
between the great artist and the poet. The elegy opens with a sar- 
castic apology for referring, in the daily rush of life, to anything 
separated by fourteen days from the absorbing interests of the present 
moment. He then continues :— 


O Maria Félicia ! le peintre et le poéte, 
Laissant, en expirant, d’immortels héritiers, 
Jamais l’affreuse nuit ne les prend tout entiers ; 
A défaut d’action, leur grande Ame inquiéte 

De la mort et des temps entreprend la conquéte, 
Et frappés dans la lutte, ils tombent en guerriers. 
Celui-la sur l’airain a gravé sa pensée ; 

Dans un rhythme doré |’autre l’a cadencée ; 

Du moment qu’on I’écoute, on lui devient ami. 
Sur sa toile, en mourant, Raphaél |’a laissée ; 
Et pour que le néant ne touche point a lui, 
C’est assez d’un enfant sur sa mére endormi. 
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Comme dans une lampe une flamme fidéle, 

Au fond du Parthénon le marbre inhabité 
Garde de Phidias la mémoire éternelle, 

Et la jeune Vénus, fille de Praxitéle, 

Sourit encor, debout dans sa divinité, 

Aux siécles impuissants qu’a vaincus sa beauté. 
Recevant d’fge en Age une nouvelle vie, 

Ainsi s’en vont 4 Dieu les gloires d’autrefois ; 
Ainsi le vaste écho de la voix de génie 

Devient du genre humain l’universelle voix, 

Et de toi, morte hier, de toi, pauvre Marie, 

Au fond d’une chapelle il nous reste une croix ! 
Une croix ! et l’oubli, la nuit et le silence ! 
Ecoutez! c’est le vent, c'est l’océan immense ; 
C’est un pécheur qui chante au bord du grand chemin. 
Et de tant de beauté, de gloire et d’espérance, 
De tant d’accords si doux d’un instrument divin 
Pas un faible soupir, pas un écho lointain ! 


The poet then describes the singer’s many triumphs in various 
dramatic characters, and in many countries of Europe. He next 
touches on the losses then recently sustained by art and science in 
the death of Géricault, Robert, Cuvier, Schiller, Goethe, and Byron. 
Turning to his theme again, he exclaims :— 

Hélas, Mariette, tu nous restais encore. 

Lorsque sur le sillon l’oiseau chante a I'aurore, 

Le laboureur s’arréte, et, le front en sueur, 

Aspire dans l’air pur un souffle de bonheur. 

Ainsi nous consolait ta voix fraiche et sonore, 

Et tes chants dans les cieux emportérent la douleur. 

But why, in the search after perfection in the dramatic art, did 
she not spare herself? he continues. Why wear herself out by real 
emotions which other great artists were content to simulate? Was 
she not aware that her strength and the springs of her life were 
failing under the exhausting effort? Yes, she knew it well. She 
knew that some evening the supreme effort would be too great for 
her, and the end would surely come :— 

Oui, oui, tu le savais, et que dans cette vie 

Rien n’est bon que d’aimer, n’est vrai que de souffrir. 
Chaque soir dans tes chants tu te sentais palir. 

Tu connaissais le monde et la foule et l’envie, 


Et dans ce corps brisé concentrant ton génie, 
Tu regardais aussi la Malibran mourir. 


Before the close of 1836 a fourth attempt on the life of Louis 
Philippe was made by an assassin. Under the influence of the 
moment, De Musset, remembering all the kindness he had received 
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at Neuilly, composed a sonnet of congratulation on the royal escape, 
but without any intention of making it public. The poet’s friend 
Tattet, however, got possession of a copy, and from one hand to 
another it finally reached De Musset’s old schoolfellow, the Count of 
Chartres, or the Duke of Orleans, as his title had become since the 
accession of his father to the throne of the French. The warm- 
hearted prince sat down on New Year’s Day, 1837, to pen a note of 
thanks to his old friend, and when De Musset, a few days afterwards, 
went to the Tuileries to pay his respects, the prince received him 
with open arms, drew the sonnet from his pocket, and read it over 
again with the poet in the bay of a window. He then begged Alfred 
to wait a few moments while he went to see if the king would receive 
his young friend. After some little delay the prince returned with 
an apology for his majesty’s pressure of engagements, but in so much 
evident discomposure that the poet inquired if anything was the 
matter. The prince was obliged to confess that the old king was 
offended with the familiar tone of the verses, and the address to him- 
self in the singular number. The name of the author, however, had 
not been communicated to the royal ear. Alfred was regularly in- 
vited by the prince to the State balls, and on the first occasion an 
amusing incident occurred. When De Musset’s name was announced, 
the king walked up to him with a smile and a look of agreeable 
surprise, and addressed him: “ You come from Joinville ; I am very 
glad to see you.” The poet could only bow his acknowledgments, 
secretly wondering, all the time, whom his majesty took him for. 
At last he remembered that a cousin of his was inspector of the king’s 
private estates and forests at Joinville—a man of culture and intelli- 
gence, well deserving such a reception. It was amusing once or 
twice every winter for the next eleven years to be received in a precisely 
similar manner by the king, who always took his guest for his inspector 
of forests, never suspecting the man of letters or the author of the too 
familiar sonnet. To the last the royal delusion was never corrected. 
The birth of the Count of Paris, 1838, drew from De Musset a 
copy of verses for the Deux Mondes, which were duly honoured by 
the Duke of Orleans. About the same time the post of librarian to 
the Home Office fell vacant, and was offered to M. Buloz. While 
declining it for himself, he warmly recommended his contributor, De 
Musset. The minister had heard of him only as the author of the 
“ Ballad to the Moon,” and frankly confessed that he dared not risk 
such an appointment. The Duke of Orleans was then appealed to, and 
after six weeks’ circumlocution the post was given to De Musset, who 
kept it till the next revolution. 
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The swift and fatal accident which in July 1842 destroyed the 
hope of the nation in the Duke of Orleans, once more suggested a 
theme to the poet’s pen. His lamentation included the popular 
prince and his sister, the young Princess Marie, whose coffin still lay 
at Pisa. Two of the lines go deep into human experience, and 
illustrate the poet’s power of condensed expression :— 

La joie est ici-bas toujours jeune et nouvelle ; 
Mais le chagrin n’est vrai qu’autant qu'il a vieilli. 

The beautiful verses drew from the duchess no more than a cold 
and ceremonious acknowledgment, transmitted through a messenger. 
The reason of this was not far to seek. In referring to the school- 
days in which Alfred’s acquaintance with the prince had begun, he 
mentioned a companion, Laborderie, as “the best of us all.” This 
was quite enough to disappoint the craving for exclusive adulation 
engendered in court circles by long and unwholesome habit. But, if 
the duchess was offended, Laborderie’s sister was not less grateful. A 
letter, warmly thanking the poet for thus “ making the writer’s brother 
immortal,” accompanied a beautiful present of Limoges-ware, and 
every succeeding year the thanks of the lady were renewed. 

These were no more than short episodes in years of busy production. 
The pages of the Deux Mondes from time to time gave publicity to 
the results in the “Confession d’un Enfant du Siécle ;” and the “ Ca- 
price d’une Femme,” in which the principal character is a striking 
portrait of the author’s godmother, Madame Léry. To these suc- 
ceeded others which it is not necessary to dwell upon. It is interesting 
to know that the plot of many of his stories and plays was often 
settled in an hour's conversation by the chimney corner. The working 
it out cost him severe labour. Not unfrequently, while engaged on a 
work in prose, ideas for a poem would rise to his mind. ‘Thus prose 
and verse went hand in hand, mutually aiding one another. A singular 
example of this reciprocity is mentioned. In one of his tales the 
character of Bernerette is that of an actual acquaintance of the 
author’s, with this difference—that, in real life, folly led to no serious 
consequences, while, in the tale, it ended tragically for the young 
sinner, at the age of twenty. The necessity of describing the moral 
torture that eventually led to suicide forced the poet-author to dive 
into the unknown mysteries of the future, to strain his vision into its 
darkness, in the vain hope of detecting a gleam of light there. The 
day he laid Bernerette in the tomb, his brother tells us, tears were 
running down his cheeks as he wrote the last page. When it was 
finished, he looked up and said, “I have read, examined, enquired 
enough. Tears and prayer are, in their nature, from God. It is God 
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who has given us the ability to weep; and since tears come from Him, 
prayer must surely return to Him.” ‘The very next night the poet, 
who passed among his ordinary acquaintances for a cynical sceptic, 
composed his verses “ Espoir en Dieu.” 

Malibran was dead, but her sister, Pauline Garcia, when hardly 
more than a child, promised to revive the public enthusiasm by her 
own eminence in dramatic song. De Musset was one of the first 
to welcome her appearance in Paris. He heard her sing at his god- 
mother’s, in an assembly of amateurs and artists; the voice was 
hailed as that of Malibran come again, but with a wider register, 
fresher, softer than they remembered the elder sister’s, after too fre- 
quent use had somewhat impaired her splendid organ. The poet 
was in ecstasies. Returning home from the musical party, he ex- 
claimed, “‘ What a glorious thing is genius! How fortunate we are 
to live at a time when it exists, and to see it close tous!” De Musset 
and some dozen of the young actress’s chief admirers formed them- 
selves into asort of council for the purpose of supporting her on her 
first public appearance. They watched her progress ; when permitted 
to do so, offered her advice ; and found a willing coadjutor in her 
mother, the widow of the great Garcia. De Musset praised the 
young singer in the Revue, and criticised her talent with conspicuous 
ability and considerable knowledge of music and stage business. 

The year 1838 was marked by the arrival of another great artist 
in Paris—Rachel, the tragic actress. Born in Switzerland of poor 
French parents, professing the Hebrew religion, Eliza Félix at the 
age of twelve picked up a livelihood by singing in the streets. She 
was now seventeen, and by degrees had developed an extraordinary 
power, as the greatest interpreter of classical French tragedy since the 
death of Talma, the John Kemble of France. No one in Paris gave 
the young genius a heartier welcome than De Musset. His excla- 
mation after first seeing her on the stage was, “We have now two 
Malibrans for one ; and Pauline Garcia has a sister !” 

Some of the most curious and interesting reminiscences of De 
Musset are associated with the life of Rachel. Among his post- 
humous works there is a letter, addressed to his godmother, in which 
he detailed the incidents of an evening spent with the tragic actress, 
reading Racine’s “ Phédre.” As he describes it, it must have resem- 
bled, at once, a picture by Rembrandt and a scene in “ Wilhelm 
Meister.” That was one of the occasions on which Rachel expressed 
a desire that the poet should compose a play for her. But so entirely 
a child of impulse was she, that an absence of a few weeks, or a resent- 
ment of jealousy at the poet’s interesting himself in the fortunes of 
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another rising actress, was more than enough to make her forget her 
wish for a play and even her obligations to the poet. At other times, 
when he was in favour, and seemed likely to be useful to her, nothing 
was too kind or too flattering as evidence of her amiability. As for 
De Musset, his power of production, at this time, was the reverse of 
vigorous ; unless under severe pressure, he was apt to leave an out- 
line or a scene unfinished ; and many of these abortive beginnings 
never went further. An anecdote or two will illustrate the variable 
character of this child of genius. One evening, in 1846, Rachel gave 
a dinner-party, to which De Musset was invited. The guests were 
men of fashion, many of them very wealthy. At dinner the gentleman 
on the hostess’s left remarked the extreme beauty of a ring she wore. 
The admiration became general, and Rachel replied, “Very well, 
gentlemen, since it seems to please you so much, I will put it up 
to auction at this moment, and the highest bidder shall have it.” 
A guest at once offered £20, another £40, and a third £60. In 
a moment or two the price had run up to #120. “And you 
my poet,” said Rachel, “ will you not bid for it? Come, what will 
you give me?” “TI give you my heart!” said the poet. “The ring 
is yours”—and, taking it off her finger, she threw it into De Musset’s 
plate. As they left the table, he, imagining that the joke had been 
carried quite far enough, offered to return the ring. Rachel would not 
hear of it. “ By Jove,” she said, “this is no jest. You have given 
me your heart, and I would not give that back for a hundred thousand 
crowns. The bargain is closed; there is nothing more to be said 
about it.” While she was speaking, De Musset gently took her hand 
and slipped the ring again on her finger. Rachel pulled it off, and on 
her bended knees gave it him back, saying, “My dear poet, you 
would not dare to refuse this little trifle, if I were to offer it the day 
after I am to play the famous part you have to write for me, and for 
which I may have to wait all my life. Keep the ring, then, I beg 
you, as a pledge of your promise. If ever, through my fault or other- 
wise, you entirely give up the idea of writing the part I am so longing 
for, then bring back the ring, and I will take it.” It was impossible 
to decline the gift thus gracefully offered. The poet went home full of 
good intentions about the new play. The next time they met, some 
six months afterwards, he openly expressed his approbation of Rose 
Chéri, a young actress just commencing her career. Rachel’s answer 
was so sharp and scornful, that De Musset on the spot returned her 
the ring, and it was accepted. Four years afterwards, he was dining 
with her in her new house ; she took his arm as they went in to dinner. 
The staircase was narrow, and he trod upon her dress. She said to 
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him, in her grand way, “ When a man gives his arm to a woman, he 
ought to take care where he puts his foot.” To which the poet re- 
joined, “ When a woman becomes a princess, and builds herself a 
house, she ought to order her architect to make the staircase wider.” 
In the course of the evening good humour was restored between 
them, and Rachel again broached the subject of the new play. It 
was begun, but a new phase of humour intervening, the scheme was 
finally dropped, and the unfinished piece was laid aside in a drawer, 
with the words, “ Adieu, Rachel! it is thou whom I am here burying 
for ever.” In 1858 the wayward actress died, near Cannes, in her 
thirty-seventh year. 

The poet seems now to have passed through a period of exhaus- ° 
tion and disinclination to labour, which was in fact the precursory 
symptom of approaching illness. It did not fail to follow, and his 
life was in danger. His mother understood his malady better than 
the doctor, and her sagacity helped to save his life. His sick-bed 
was frequently visited by his godmother and the Princess Belgiojoso, 
both of whom revived and cheered him. The drudgery of the sick- 
room was performed by a good nun, Sister Marcelline, whose youth 
and unselfish care made a profound impression on the invalid. She 
took charge of his health, and, in an unobtrusive way, said a word 
or two now and again about his soul. When she went away she 
promised to pray for him. Some time afterwards she brought him a 
pen on which was braided, in silk thread, the words “ Think of your 
promises.” In accordance with one of his last requests, this pen was 
laid beside him in his coffin. It was known to the poet’s intimate 
friends that he had composed lines on this admirable sister. He 
used to repeat them, but would never consent to write them down 
for publication. Four of the verses have been recovered from 
memory, and are now for the first time published :— 


A La S@uR MARCELLINE. 


Pauvre fille, tu n’es plus belle. 
A force de veiller sur elle, 

La mort t’a laissé sa paleur. 
En soignant la misére humaine, 
Ta main s’est durcie a la peine, 
Comme celle du laboureur. 


M Sla fatigue et le courage 

Fo _briller ton pile visage 

Au chevet de l’agonisant. 

Elle est douce, ta main grossiétre 
Au pauvre blessé qui la serre, 
Pleine de larmes et de sang. 
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Poursuis ta route solitaire. 

Chaque pas que tu fais sur terre 

C’est pour ton ceuvre et vers ton Dieu. 
Nous disons que le mal existe, 

Nous dont la sagesse consiste 

A savoir le fuir en tout lieu. 


Mais ta conscience le nie. 

Tu n’y crois plus, toi dont la vie 
N’est qu’un long combat contre lui; 
Et tu ne sens pas ses atteintes, 

Car ta bouche n’a plus de plaintes 
Que pour les souffrances d’autrui. 


The poet’s convalescence was cheered by the improvement of his 
finances consequent on Charpentier’s projecting a complete edition 
of his works. When the plan was communicated to him, he repeated 
several times, “‘ Sister Marcelline told me of it; and yet the poor soul 
does not even know what a verse of poetry is!” 

The publication of Beckers German “ Rhine Watch,” in 1841, 
stirred the patriotic feelings of De Musset to their depths. He retired 
from the breakfast-table when he had read it and in a couple of hours 
produced his “ Rhin Allemand.” The refined taste of De Lamartine 
pronounced it a “ public-house song,” but the sensation it produced 
among less cultivated critics was very great. The Duke of Orleans 
sent his congratulations ; the verses were set to music by at least 
fifty composers. One such air was adopted by the army, and sung in 
every barrack. Prussian officers challenged the author to meet them 
at Baden and give them satisfaction. He waited for Becker to call 
him out, he said, but that challenge never came. The “Rhin Alle- 
mand ” was published in the Revue de Paris, June 6, 1841. As we 
read it now, in the lurid light of Gravelotte and Sedan, we must 
regret that the Muse should ever have lent herself to so vulgar a 
defiance, embodying all the national craving for conquest, and con- 
tributing its full share to the national humiliation of 1870. 

Partly owing to enfeebled health, which had never completely re- 
covered from the illness already mentioned, and partly owing to 
other causes, De Musset for several years seems to have found compo- 
sition more and more fatiguing. His friends endeavoured to rouse him 
but for a longtime ineffectually. But the very infrequency of composing 
might be thought to have added point and force to his actual work at 
this time. A lady, eminent for her beauty and her rank, whose 
friendship the poet valued, treated him with so little deference and 
courtesy as to rouse his indignation ; and she now stands in the 
pillory, as long as De Musset shall be read, in the following verses, 
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** Sur une Morte.” She was not dead, in fact, but in her inanimate life. 
The verses represent the sculpturesque feeling of Michael-Angelo’s 
work :— 

SUR UNE Morte. 


Elle était belle, si la Nuit 

Qui dort dans la sombre chapelle 
Ou Michel-Ange a fait son lit, 
Immobile, peut étre belle. 


Elle était bonne, s’il suffit 

Qu’en passant la main s’ouvre et donne, 
Sans que Dieu n’ait rien vu, rien dit; 

Si lor sans pitié fait ?auméne. 


Elle pensait, si le vain bruit 
D’une voix douce et cadencée, 
Comme le ruisseau qui gémit, 
Peut faire croire 4 la pensée. 


Elle priait, si deux beaux yeux 
Tantét s’attachant a la terre, 
Tantét se levant vers les cieux, 
Peuvent s’appeler la priére. 


Elle aurait souri, si la fleur 

Qui ne s’est point epanouie 
Pouvait s’ouvrir a la fraicheur 
Du vent qui passe et qui l’oublie. 


Elle aurait pleuré, si la main, 
Sur son cceur froidement posée, 
Efit jamais dans l’argile humain 
Senti la céleste rosée. 

Elle aurait aimé si l’orgueil, 
Pareil 4 la lampe inutile 

Qu’on allume prés d’un cerceuil, 
N’eiitt veillé sur son coeur stérile. 


Elle est morte, et n’a point vécu. 
Elle faisait semblant de vivre, 
De ses mains est tombé le livre 
Dans lequel elle n’a rien lu. 


One of De Musset’s best-known works, a proverb or slight 
comedy, turning on a familiar phrase, 4 door must be either shut or 
open, was welcomed as a charming picture of Parisian life. The cha- 
racters in it are portraits, more or less veiled, of actual persons. The 
Count is the author himself. The subsequent marriage of his only 
sister eventually led to the breaking up of a home that had, till then, 
been one of almost unclouded happiness. A few months before the 
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Revolution of 1848, De Musset’s play of Caprice was performed at 
the Comédie Francaise under happier auspices than the Muit Véni- 
tienne, and introduced the name of the author to hundreds of people 
who never read a line of literature. Beyond his regret at the fall of 
a family that had shown him kindness, and the loss of his post at the 
Home Office, the Revolution of February did not much affect the 
poet. A sudden inspiration of his friend Rachel is worth mentioning 
as characteristic of the period. Instead of an ordinary performance 
at her theatre, she“announced that on a certain evening she would 
sing the “ Marseillaise.” The crowd was immense. Rachel had no 
singing voice to speak of, but she threw spirit and fire into her decla- 
mation of the stirring song, thrilled her auditory, and drew down the 
house. 

With the necessity of working, the power of doing so returned to 
De Musset. He wrote various plays and proverbs. His Carmosine 
first appeared in the Constitutionne/ ; and, as a sign that public recog- 
nition of his talent had begun, the editor of that journal, before 
reading a line of the MS., stipulated to pay the poet #40 per act, 
leaving it to him to say whether the number of acts should be three 
or five. ‘The play was sent in three acts. The editor insisted on 
paying for them the price of five. The poet refused to accept more 
than the price of four. In 1852 he had the high distinction of being 
elected a member of the French Academy. One more enthusiasm 
remained for him ; he owed it to the arrival of Ristori in Paris. He 
never missed a performance. He placed her bust on high in his 
library, and named it /talia Ristorata. 

Heart-disease, meanwhile, was making slow but inevitable inroads 
on a frame that had never been robust. His last two summer vacations 
were spent at Havre ; but the sea air, imprudently faced late in the 
evening, did him harm. ‘The last winter of his life, he took a fancy 
one night to visit the Louvre gallery by lamplight. He spent some 
time alone in the Italian school ; and on coming out he remarked 
that he had lived that night in the company of the old masters ; it 
seemed to him that he had seen Leonardo da Vinci and Raphael at 
work. With great effort he dragged himself to a meeting of the 
Academy to vote for M. Augier, in March 1857. The last evening he 
spent out of his own apartments, he dined with Prince Napoleon at 
the Palais Royal. He was in great force, his conversation more than 
usually animated and genial. ‘That evening he took to bed and never 
rose from it. His brother Paul was summoned from the country 
on April 26, and watched beside him during the few remaining days. 
On the 1st of May the physicians anticipated no immediate danger ; 
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the invalid passed the day in quiet, and in the evening remarked, 
“ What a good thing rest is! We are wrong to frighten ourselves so 
much about death, which is only rest in its highest form.” He 
conversed easily and much. Once, when Sister Marcelline was 
mentioned, he smiled. The brothers separated at one in the morning, 
Alfred declaring that he felt inclined to sleep. When Paul returned 
to the bedside at the earliest peep of dawn, he was struck with the 
extraordinary beauty of his brother’s face. He was dead ; yet the 
attendants had had no notice whatever of any change. They refused 
to believe that he was not asleep. His brother stooped down to kiss 
his brow ; it was already cold as marble. 

De Musset was a little man ; his fair hair made him always look 
younger than he was. To the end of his life not a hair of his head 
turned grey. His blue eyes were full of fire ; his nose was thin and 
slightly aquiline. The chief feature of his face was his forehead ; its 
fulness reflected the higher mental faculties, and an instinctive love 
of art in its widest sense. Several portraits of him exist ; his brother 
speaks highly of the marble bust by Mezzara, at the Théatre Frangais. 
Numerous anecdotes are related of his natural kindness and goodness 
of heart. Thus, one day, by the seashore at Croizic, as he passed 
the cottage of a poor salt-gatherer, he saw a little girl in rags, asleep 
in the sun, her head resting on a handful of straw. The poet stepped 
softly up to her, placed a gold Napoleon between her lips, and went away 
on tiptoe. His pet cat, Marzo, was well cared for, and was a wonder 
in his way. He used to be sent to fetch the evening Presse, with the 
price of it wrapped in a bit of paper in his mouth. He survived his 
master seven years, and is buried in earth over which the Rue de 
Musset at Auteuil now passes. 

De Musset, as a poet and dramatist, is held by cultivated French- 
men of every school in the highest esteem, although many of them 
deem it proper to enter a protest against his scornful egotism and the 
occasional license that disfigures his work. It is admitted that his 
poetry entitles him to a place in the front rank of the new school ; in 
exuberance of ideas, richness of colouring, and originality of treat- 
ment, few, indeed, in his own country can pretend to equal him. His 
irony is terrible and withering. A tone of melancholy and dis- 
enchantment pervades some of his best compositions, as of a man 
who had tried all pleasure and found it fleeting and unsatisfying. 
Yet he is sometimes called the poet of youth, so chivalrous is his 
tone, so sparkling are his sallies. The secret of his power lay in his 
thoughtful suggestiveness and his happy phrases, rather than in his 
invention. If his occasional passion and his satire remind one of 
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Byron, his philosophical meditations might recall the Lake school. 
Less dreamy than De Lamartine, less manly and vigorous than 
Béranger, De Musset’s place seems to lie between them. For both 
he had a high regard, though he never could understand how the old 
poet of the Empire could suffer his great powers to be cramped within 
the narrow limits of songs. 

In the light and graceful style of his comedies and proverbs 
he compares favourably with any of his contemporaries. His lan- 
guage is carefully selected, yet we know that, under pressure, he 
composed with great rapidity. It is a singular fact that, in point 
of emolument, he derived more benefit from the performances of 
his Caprice than from all his other works put together. His own 
preference was for the Fils du Titien, Lorenzaccio, and Carmosine. 

Taken all in all, De Musset deserves to be better known among 
us than he has been. He did his best to maintain a high standard of 
language at a time when French literature was overrun with argo?, 
slang, and bombast. English readers of French will find his style as 
easy as a seventeenth-century classic, and his matter very superior. 
The biography lately published by his brother’is an agreeable book, 
and ought to be read with a copy of the poet’s works at hand, as the 
one is a commentary on the other. 

JAMES STOTHERT. 





ON A FAN 


THAT BELONGED TO THE MARQUISE DE 
POMPADOUR. 


HICKEN-SKIN, open-work, white, 
Painted by Carlo Vanloo ; 

Loves in a riot of light, 

Roses and vaporous blue. 

Hark to the dainty frou-frou / 
Picture above, if you can, 

Two of the brightest deaux-yeux : 
This was the Pompadour’s fan! 


See how they rise at the sight, 


Ready to sigh or to sue,— 
Abbés and fetits-maitres slight, 
Beauties that Fragonard drew ; 
Talon-rouge, falbala, queue, 
Cardinal, Prince, courtezan, 
Thronging the @i/ de Beuf through : 
This was the Pompadour’s fan ! 


Ah, but things more than polite 
Hung on this toy, voyes-vous! 
Matters of wrong and of right !— 
Things that great ministers do ! 
Things that, one day, overthrew 
Those in whose brains they began 
Found in this plaything their cue : 
This was the Pompadour’s fan! 


ENVOY. 
Where are the secrets it knew ?— 
Where are the plot and the plan? 
— But where is the Pompadour, too? 
This was the Pompadour’s fan! 


AUSTIN DOBSON. 
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THE CONGRESS and ITS RESULTS. 


, ie Treaty of Berlin has been claimed by some as a great 

triumph for Lord Beaconsfield. Is the claim just? That 
depends upon the answers which we return to three preliminary 
questions. First, how far do the results of the Congress correspond 
with Lord Beaconfield’s previous policy? Second, are the provisions 
of the Treaty which are specially due to Lord Beaconsfield, together 
with the Anglo-Turkish Convention, in themselves a gain? Third, 
was it possible to obtain them without the heavy cost which has been 
paid for them? It is possible to answer every one of these questions 
in a sense most damaging to Lord Beaconsfield, and yet to admit at 
the same time that the Treaty, as a whole, deserves the approval of 
the nation. Let us then examine, in the light of authentic facts, the 
three questions which I have proposed. 

1. In his Guildhall speech on the 9th of November, 1876, Lord 
Beaconsfield declared as follows :— 

When the Berlin Memorandum was submitted to us we felt it our duty to 
refuse our assent to it, because the Berlin Memorandum, calling upon Turkey to 
perform tasks which it was utterly impossible in its then condition to accomplish, 
announced that in the event of her failing to do these things the Powers must have 
recourse to ulterior proceedings —indirectly, but unmistakeably, announcing the 
military occupation of the Turkish provinces. That would have been a violation 
of the independence and territorial integrity of Turkey, and therefore we felt it 
our duty to reject the proposition. 

In his speech on the Treaty of Berlin on the 18th of July, Lord 
Beaconsfield declared that “ the state of Bosnia and of those provinces 
and principalities contiguous to it was one of chronic anarchy.” 
With this “chronic anarchy the Turkey of the present time was 
in no condition” to cope. “It was therefore thought expedient by 
the Congress,” proceeds Lord Beaconsfield, “that Austria should be 
invited to occupy Bosnia. . . . . It was a proposal which was made 
by my noble friend the Secretary of State that Austria should accept 
this trust and fulfil this duty, and I earnestly supported him on that 
occasion.” 

In his powerful speech in the same debate Lord Derby 
explained that, “though the cession of Bosnia and Herzegovina to 
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Austria was proposed at the Congress by the British representatives, 
it was part of the original engagement between the three Empires 
some years ago ”—that is, in the Berlin Memorandum, the acceptance 
of which was pressed on the British Government by all the other Great 
Powers of Europe. The case, therefore, stands thus: In the summer 
of 1876 all the Great Powers of Europe, minus England, proposed a 
scheme of pacification for Bosnia and the Herzegovina, with the intima- 
tion of military occupation by Austria in case the Porte should prove 
unequal to the task proposed toit. The English Government, though 
solemnly warned that a disastrous war would be the consequence, 
rejected the earnest counsels of Europe, on the ground that 
the inability of the Porte to give effect to those counsels would 
inevitably lead to an Austrian occupation, “ which would have been a 
violation of the independence and territorial integrity of Turkey.” 
The predicted war took place. ‘Turkey has been crushed. Rich pro- 
vinces and formidable strongholds have been wrested from her rule; her 
independence is shattered and she is put in tutelage. And then, when 
Turkey is torn and prostrate, Lord Beaconsfield proposes that more 
provinces should be torn from her quivering carcase—the very pro- 
vinces too which he would not hear of Austria occupying temporarily 
in 1876, because it “ would have been a violation of the independence 
and territorial integrity of Turkey.” And this is claimed as a grand 
diplomatic success! We live and learn. I never heard that Tarquin 
the Proud was considered to have made a particularly successful bar- 
gain with the Cumean Sibyl when he paid for her three remaining books 
the same price which would have purchased the whole nine. See what 
it is to have a statesman who knows how to “ educate his party”! 
Let us take another landmark. Among the instructions given to 
Lord Salisbury on his mission to the Conference of Constantinople 
were the following: “The status guo, speaking roughly, both as 
regards Servia and Montenegro, is to be maintained.” Servia and 
Montenegro have now been made completely independent, and the 
independence of Roumania has also been secured. “There is to be 
no question of a Tributary State,” said the instructions to Lord 
Salisbury. Northern Bulgaria has now been made a Tributary State, 
and the foundations of other Tributary States have been laid. The 
same instructions formulated, as fundamental “bases for the de- 
liberations of the Conference, (1) The independence and the territorial 
integrity of the Ottoman Empire ; (2) A declaration that the Powers 
do not intend to seek for, and will not seek for, any territorial 
advantage, any exclusive influence.” This has been fulfilled by the 
practical annihilation of the independence of the Sultan, both in 
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Europe and Asia, and by the partial partition of his territories among 
Russia, Austria, England, and the newly emancipated States. In 
addition England has extorted from the Porte the promise of an 
“exclusive influence” in his Asiatic dominions. In other words, 
“the bases for the deliberations of the Conference” of Constantinople 
have all been either superseded or violated by the Congress of 
Berlin and the English Convention with Turkey. They might, on 
the other hand, have all been carried to a successful issue if the 
English Government had then brought to bear on the Porte a tithe of 
the pressure which it has either sanctioned or applied at Berlin—nay, 
if it had kept its own counsel and not forearmed the Porte against 
the resolutions of the Conference by forewarning it that the British 
Cabinet would emphatically discountenance all measures or menaces 
of coercion. 

The next convenient gauge for testing Lord Beaconsfield’s policy 
by the results of the Berlin Congress is the Preliminary Treaty of San 
Stefano. Austria, after a satisfactory exchange of views with the 
Cabinet of St. Petersburg, invited the Powers who signed the Treaty 
of Paris to an international Congress, for the purpose of revising the 
Treaty of San Stefano. All the Powers accepted the invitation, 
except England, which insisted, as a preliminary condition, on a 
stipulation from Russia, that every clause of the Treaty of San 
Stefano should be submitted to the judgment of the Congress. 
Russia conceded the right of any of the Powers at the Congress to 
raise a discussion on any and every clause of the Treaty; but she 
reserved for herself the right of declining discussion on such portions 
of the Treaty as might be considered outside the domain of “ Euro- 
pean interests.” This did not satisfy the British Cabinet, and Russia 
then proposed a preliminary understanding with England. That 
suggestion also was declined by the Government of Lord Beacons- 
field, and the Ministerial press called upon Europe to admire this 
noble display of British disinterestedness. Lord Beaconsfield him- 
self took even a higher flight. Abandoning the hobby of “ British 
interests,” which himself and the Jingoes had ridden so hard for 
two years, he unfurled before the gaze of enraptured admirers a 
banner with a new device—* the freedom of Europe ”—of which 
Lord Beaconsfield constituted himself a political chevalier sans peur 
et sans reproche. ‘The publicists of Germany shrugged their shoulders, 
and replied that Europe was well able to defend its own freedom ; 
but the press of Vienna and of Paris was in ecstasies at the English 
Premier’s noble stand on the “rra firma of public right and 
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The triumph of English policy seemed completed when it was at 
last announced that Russia had quailed before the advent of 7,000 
Sepoys, and had agreed to enter the Congress on the terms laid down 
by the British Government. Count Schouvaloff, we were told, had 
assured himself of the determination of Lord Beaconsfield to 
enforce his will, if need be, by the w/tima ratio of battle ; and so he 
hurried off to St. Petersburg to bring the Czar to reason. He came 
back with the olive branch in his mouth, and the ministerial press 
proclaimed aloud this bloodless victory of English diplomacy over 
Muscovite arrogance. With these pzans ringing in his ears Lord 
Beaconsfield took his departure for Berlin. 

By and by, however, it transpired that Russia had made no con- 
cession at all. The concessions were altogether on the side of 

“England. In fact, Lord Beaconsfield had begun to fear that Russia 
was about to come to a private understanding with Austria. The 
“* Project of a Memorandum” was accordingly drafted in the English 
Foreign Office and offered to Russia. The title of this document is 
important. It is called “‘ Project of a Memorandum determining the 
points upon which an understanding has been established between 
the Governments of Russia and Great Britain, and which will serve 
as a mutual engagement for the Russian and English Plenipotentiaries 
at the Congress.” The important points of this understanding are 
the following. Russia agrees to the division into two halves of the 
Bulgaria of the Treaty of San Stefano, the new delimitation excluding 
“‘ the littoral of the Aigean Sea, that is to say, to the west of Lagos. 
From this point to the coast of the Black Sea the discussion of the 
frontier will remain free.” There were other points therefore of 
which the discussion would no longer be “ free,” so far as England 
and Russia were concerned. Russia insisted on the withdrawal of 
the Turkish army from Southern Bulgaria, and England agreed, but 
with the reservation of being at liberty “to insist at the Congress on 
the right of the Sultan to be able to centre troops on the frontiers of 
Southern Bulgaria.” Russia further agreed that the officers of the 
new militia to be created in Eastern Roumelia should be appointed 
by the Sultan. She had, moreover, no difficulty in agreeing—Prince 
Gortchakoff having already done so in his reply to Lord Salisbury’s 
Circular—that the other Great Powers should have a voice in the 
reforms provided by the Treaty of San Stefano for the Christian 
provinces of Turkey which were still to remain under the direct rule 
of the Sultan. Russia agreed to restore to Turkey the Valley of 
Alashkert and the town of Bayazid in exchange for the cession of 
Khotour to Persia. The English Government agreed regretfully to 
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the retrocession of Bessarabia to Russia and also to the retention by 
Russia of the fortresses and territories in Asia, which Turkey had 
ceded in the Treaty of San Stefano, with the unimportant exception 
already mentioned.' 

In consequence of this agreement “ Her Majesty’s Government 
. . . . engage themselves not to dispute the articles of the Prelimi- 
nary Treaty of San Stefano which are not modified by the ten pre- 
ceding points if, after the articles have been duly discussed in 
Congress, Russia persists in maintaining them.” 

Compare this agreement with the previous declarations of policy 
by Lord Beaconsfield’s Government. In the middle of March the 
Government declared that “no alteration in the condition of things 
previously established by treaty should be acknowledged as valid 
until it had received the assent of the Powers.” In the Memo- 
randum of May 30 the English Government “ engage themselves not 
to dispute” the validity of the Treaty of San Stefano as modified 
by the private understanding between the two Governments. 

On the 1st of April the English Government strongly objected to 
“the new Bulgaria..... possessing important harbours upon 
the shores of the Black Sea.” The Secret Memorandum and the 
Treaty of Berlin substantially confirm the Treaty of San Stefano in 
this respect. The English Government objected to the mode of 
electing the Prince of the new Bulgaria. The Congress of Berlin, on 
the other hand, has ratified the arrangement made by the Treaty of San 
Stefano. The English Government complained that the administra- 
tion of the new Bulgaria would be “framed by a Russian Commis- 
sary, and the first working of its institutions commenced under the 
control of a Russian army.” The Russian Commissary is to remain 
notwithstanding, with the 50,000 troops provided by the Treaty 
of San Stefano behind him ; but an illusory control is provided by a 
posse of foreign consuls who are to watch the Russian Commissary 
and report to their respective Ambassadors at Constantinople. The 
English Government objected to the indemnity imposed on Turkey, 
both by reason of its amount and because no definite arrangement 
had been made for its payment. “It is impossible not to recognise 

Far too much importance is attached to this strip of territory in Lord Salis- 
bury’s Circular of April 1, and in his despatch of July 13. Lord Derby “ believes 
that it was taken only with the object that, when the time for making the bargain 
came, she might have something to give up and have a reasonable defence against 
future encroachments in that quarter.” I do not know whether Lord Derby’s 
** belief” is based on fact ; but I do know that the Russian strategists in Armenia 


some time before the Salisbury Circular advised the giving up of Bayazid and the ad- 
jacent territory, on the ground that they served to weaken the new Russian frontier. 
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in this provision,” says the Circular of April 1, “ an instrument of 
formidable efficacy for the coercion of the Ottoman Government, if 
the necessity for employing it should arise.” The “instrument,” 
however, remains in its full amount, and with all its “ formidable 
efficacy” intact, though Russia has repeated explanations regarding 
it which she had offered to the English Government when the objec- 
tion was made. “The compulsory alienation of Bessarabia from 
Roumania,” says the same Circular ; “the extension of Bulgaria to 
the shores of the Black Sea ; and the acquisition of the important 
harbour of Batoum will make the will of the Russian Government 
dominant over all the vicinity of the Black Sea.” Nevertheless the 
English Government has agreed to all this in the Secret Memorandum 
and by the Treaty of Berlin, and “the important harbour of Batoum ” 
has just been declared by Lord Beaconsfield to be of no more importance 
than Cowes. “ The acquisition of the strongholds of Armenia,” our 
Government assured us, “will place the population of that province 
under the immediate influence of the Power which holds them.” 
“The power which holds them” continues nevertheless to be Russia ; 
and this not merely by the public sanction of Europe but by a secret 
understanding previously arrived at with the English Government. 

So far, then, it appears that Lord Beaconsfield, instead of having 
triumphed over Russia, has surrendered on every point which it was 
worth Russia’s while to contest, and which he had himself previously 
declared, either personally or through some colleague, were matters 
of vital interest to the British Empire. Still, in order to do him full 
justice, let us glance at his own defence of his policy. We shall 
then see how far the successes of Lord Beaconsfield’s recent diplo- 
macy are matters of congratulation to this country. 

2. The Congress, says Lord Beaconsfield, has “restored to the 
Sultan two-thirds of the territory which was to have formed the great 
Bulgarian State.” But this State “is now merely a State in the valley 
of the Danube, and both in its extent and its population is reduced 
to one-third of what was contemplated in the Treaty of San Stefano.” 
Lord Salisbury, in his despatch of July 13, thinks it a matter of con- 
gtatulation that “the new Slav State, therefore, is no longer strong.” 
I am not surprised that Lord Beaconsfield should think that a weak 
Bulgaria will be less subservient to Russia than a strong one. But I 
am greatly surprised that Lord Salisbury should be of that opinion. 
Just twenty years ago Roumania was divided into Moldavia and 
Wallachia. The two Principalities were anxious to form one State, 
but Austria and Turkey opposed the union. And so did Mr. 
Disraeli, who was then Leader of the House of Commons under the 
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Premiership of the late Lord Derby. Mr. Gladstone, in a speech of 
remarkable prescience and power, proposed an address to the Crown 
in favour of forming Moldo-Wallachia into one strong State, and 
combated the view of those who maintained that such a State would 
be a pliant tool in the hands of Russia. “Surely,” he said, “the 
best resistance to be offered to Russia is by the strength and freedom 
of those countries that will have to resist her. You want to place a 
living barrier between her and Turkey. There is no barrier, then, 
like the breasts of freemen. . . . If you want to oppose an obstacle 
to Russia, arm those people with freedom, and with the vigour and 
prosperity that freedom brings.” 

Mr. Gladstone was warmly supported by Lord Salisbury, then 
Lord Robert Cecil, in an able speech. “The probability was,” he 
said, “that if the strong assistance of Europe were given in aid of 
the claims of Turkey, the Principalities would be handed over for 
the present to Turkey, the most aggressive and rapacious of all 
Governments. As long as Turkey lasted they would be subjected to 
her rule; and when Turkey fell, as she ultimately must do, they 
would become a prey to some other Powers, who would divide her 
remains between them. He trusted that the House of Commons 
would show themselves upon this occasion to be the supporters of 
freedom.” 

Mr. Disraeli vehemently opposed Mr. Gladstone’s motion, and 
characterised Lord Robert Cecil’s telling speech as a farrago of “raw 
and crude opinions.” Mr. Gladstone, however, was destined to 
enjoy a speedy revenge. The population of Moldo-Wallachia took 
the matter into their own hands, and in defiance of the Treaty of 
Paris, and of the frowns of Austria, Turkey, and Mr. Disraeli, voted 
their own union into the State now called Roumania. And what has 
been the result? So long as the two Principalities were divided they 
were weak, and their weakness made them dependent on Russia, the 
only Power which had seriously done anything for them, and to whom 
in fact they owed their political existence. But their union made 
them strong, and with strength came love of independence and an 
impatience of foreign interference. On the eve of the Russo-Turkish 
war Roumania appealed to the Powers who signed the Treaty of Paris 
to guarantee her neutrality ; in which case she would have forbidden 
the passage of Russian troops through her territory. Later still, she 
would have resisted the retrocession of Bessarabia by force of arms 
if she had received any support from Europe. 

Surely the inference is obvious. The Bulgaria of the Treaty of 
San Stefano would have had a population of upwards of five millions, 
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remarkable for their industry and general capacity, and possess- 
ing a country perhaps the richest in Europe. The name of Consul 
Blunt has lately been prominent as a philo-Turk and anti-Russian of 
the purest water. I quote his opinion of the Bulgarians therefore as 
that of a man who will not be suspected of any partiality for them. 
The following extracts are from a report from Colonel Blunt to the 
Foreign Office in the year 1867 (pp. 35, 44):— 

Two-thirds of the regiments of Ottoman dragoons and Cossacks are composed 
of Bulgarian volunteers, chiefly recruited in the vilayets of Adrianople and the 
Danube ; and I have been told by English gentlemen doing duty in these regi- 
ments that the Bulgarians make excellent troops, and are easily disciplined and 
reconciled to military life, and live on very friendly terms with the Mahommedan 
soldiery. 

As far as my experience goes I consider the Bulgarians to be, on the whole, a 
shrewd, active, and industrious people, ranking in capacity and intelligence with 
any other of the European races. They require only the full development of their 
good qualities for attaining a high accomplishment in modern civilisation. Unlike 
the Greeks, who mean to improve their social position by the politics of the 
. coffee-houses, the Bulgarians put their hands to work and try the solution of the 
national ecenomical questions in the true practical way. 

The late Lord Strangford is another authority who will not be 
suspected of any undue prejudices in favour of oes Slavs. Let us 
then hear his opinion of the Bulgarians :— 

The Greek cannot overcome the Bulgarian, nor lead him, nor incorporate him. 
He is of a less numerous and not ofa superior race ; his mind is more keen but 
less solid ; roughly speaking, he is to the Bulgarian as the clever Calcutta baboo 
to the raw material of the English non-commissioned officer. 

The Treaty of San Stefano created a Principality of upwards of 
five millions, composed mostly of a race endowed with these solid and 
sterling qualities. Under the fostering influences of freedom and 
good government the population would have rapidly increased ; and 
in proportion to its increasing strength and wealth would be its growing 
jealousy of Russian interference. What the aspiring nationalities of 
Turkey desire is freedom and independence, not Russian protection. 
They lean on Russia first, because they are weak, and secondly, 
because Russia is the only power who has made any sacrifices on 
their behalf. The stronger they are the smaller will be the influence 
which Russia wields over them. 

See, then, what Lord Beaconsfield has done. The Bulgaria of 
the San Stefano Treaty would soon have shaken itself quite free of 
Russia—all the sooner from having a port on the A®gean which 
would have linked it in commercial ties with the outer world, and 
with England in particular. This Principality is now reduced by 
two-thirds, and driven back a hundred miles from the A®gean. The 
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remaining two-thirds have been restored nominally to the Sultan; in 
reality they will have a sort of quasi-independence. The Sultan may 
appoint the Governor, but the Governor must be a Christian acceptable 
to the Great Powers, and he must be appointed for a minimum term 
of five years. The Sultan may also appoint the officers of the native 
militia, and he may garrison, with regular troops only, the frontiers cf 
Eastern Roumelia. “The regular troops destined to this service 
must not in any case be billeted on the inhabitants. When they 
pass through the Province they will not be allowed to sojourn 
there.” The Province will bear its share of the present public debt 
of Turkey, but will contribute nothing besides to the Imperial exche- 
quer. “The Governor-General will have the right of summoning 
the Ottoman troops in the event of the internal or external security 
of the Province being threatened ”—a right of which he is not very 
likely to avail himself. Yet without the invitation of the Christian 
Governor the Ottoman troops cannot move out of their frontier 
garrisons. This might seem a sufficient check on the authority of 
the Sultan ; but the Congress has imposed another. In the im- 
probable event of the Governor-General summoning Ottoman troops 
into the interior of Eastern Roumelia, “the Sublime Porte shall 
inform the Representatives of the Powers at Constantinople of the 
decision, as well as of the exigencies which justify it.” 

Yet Lord Beaconsfield boasts of having “restored to the Sultan 
two-thirds of the territory which was to have formed the great Bul- 
garian State,” and to have thus checkmated once for all the intrigues 
of Russia in the Balkan Peninsula, while fortifying at the same time 
the defensive position of Turkey in Europe. On the contrary, he has 
left Turkey much weaker and made Russia much stronger for mischief, 
if she is bent on mischief, than the Treaty of San Stefano left them. 
It requires no prophet to foretell what the result will be. Independent 
Bulgaria, too weak to stand alone, and her commerce driven into 
Russian channels, will look up to the Balkans and yearn for union 
with their brethren over the hills—a yearning which the latter are 
pretty sure to reciprocate in spite of the deterrent spell which Lord 
Beaconsfield believes that he has found in the new name of “ Eastern 
Roumelia.” Blood is thicker than the ink even of the Berlin Con- 
gress, and a difference of names will no more prevent the two 
Bulgarias from eventually uniting than it prevented Moldavia and 
Wallachia from forming one State in spite of the Treaty of Paris 
And the union will undoubtedly be accelerated by Lord Beaconsfield’s 
grand contrivance of placing Turkish garrisons on the crests of the 
Balkans. Turkish troops are so accustomed to domineer over the 
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Christian population and to plunder ad /ibitum, that they are not 
likely to abandon in a day the habits of a life and the traditions of 
centuries. But they will now have to reckon with a Christian militia 
and an armed population. Collisions are sure to take place, even 
without Russian intrigues. Half emancipated Roumelia will look to 
free Bulgaria for help, and both will look to Russia, which will thus 
have a plausible excuse for intervention in Bulgaria. And should 
this intervention result in war, what avails Lord Beaconsfield’s new 
frontier? It appears that the pass of Ichtiman, which Lord Beacons- 
field thinks the key of the Balkans by the Sofia route, is after all in 
possession of Northern Bulgaria. But, however that may be, I take 
it that General Gourko, who passed the Balkans by that very route, 
is a better authority than even Mehemet Ali Pasha; and it is Ge- 
neral Gourko’s opinion that the Balkans are completely turned by 
the frontier line of the Treaty of Berlin. In fact, however, the 
strategic value of the Balkans is practically altogether destroyed by 
the new arrangement. In the hands of a strong Principality possessing 
both sides of the mountains the Balkans would have been a formidable 
barrier, and such a Principality would have had no inducement to 
welcome Russian armies through its territories. Lord Beaconsfield 
has created an inducement, and the next time Russia invades Turkey 
in Europe the Balkans will not stop her. She will have the active 
co-operation of armed Christians on both sides of the frontier, and 
the wretched Turkish garrisons, taken in front and rear, “ will be in 
a trap,” as Lord Derby expressed it. Indeed, it is rumoured that 
the Porte, foreseeing the impossibility of defending the Balkans under 
the conditions imposed by the Treaty of Berlin, have given up all 
idea of seriously garrisoning them. 

The new arrangement as to Bulgaria is the one single “success” 
of which Lord Beaconsfield can boast in the Congress; for the 
Anglo-Turkish Convention, of which more anon, is outside the Con- 
gress. But this “success” turns out to be a complete fiasco. It is 
an embarrassment and a peril rather than an element of strength to 
Turkey. It gives ample scope and opportunities for Russian 
intrigues, and even for legitimate interference ; and it opens a clear 
path to Adrianople for the next Russian invasion. 

But if that be so, it may be objected, is it likely that Russia 
would have been so blind to her own interests as not to have pre- 
ferred the Bulgaria of the Treaty of Berlin to that of the Treaty 
of San Stefano? But what is the interest of Russia in Euro- 
pean Turkey? Not to get Constantinople for herself, but to 
prevent its falling into the hands of a Great Power. Her aim, 
therefore, has always been to create round Constantinople a belt 
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of independent Principalities sufficient to bar the way against 
any of the Great Powers, but none of them strong enough to aspire 
to the possession of Constantinople. The imperial city itself Russia 
would gladly leave in the keeping of the Turk, having previously 
drawn his teeth and claws. Failing that, she would like to see Con- 
stantinople made into a free city under the guarantee of Europe. 
Now the Treaty of San Stefano would have gone far to realise this 
very natural policy on the part of Russia. A strong Bulgarian 
Principality reaching down to the A‘gean would have prevented Con- 
stantinople from falling into the hands of an aggrandised Greek 
Kingdom. Servia and Montenegro almost shook hands across the 
right of way left for the Porte to the provinces of Bosnia and Herze- 
govina, which meanwhile were to have an administrative autonomy, 
The inevitable result would have been the annexation at no distant 
day of Bosnia to Servia and of Herzegovina to Montenegro. An 
effectual barrier would thus be placed between Austria and Constan- 
tinople. This achieved, Russia would advocate, whenever an oppor- 
tunity offered, the annexation to Greece of what the Berlin Congress 
has designated Western Roumelia, together with the Greek islands, 
leaving Austria and Italy, if so minded, to divide all that remained 
of European Turkey between them—always, of course, excepting 
Constantinople. ; 
By the unconditional occupation of Bosnia, however, Austria is 
now—to quote the language of Lord Salisbury the other evening in the 
House of Lords—“ on the high road to Constantinople ;” and Russia is 
thus warned “ that if either intrigue or violence shall shake the Turkish 
Empire to pieces, it will not be Russia that will rule upon the Bos- 
phorus.”' Russia, we may be very sure, will not neglect the warning, 
and she will take equally good care that it will not be Austria that 
will rule upon the Bosphorus. To reduce Austria to impotence will 
henceforth be one of the paramount aims of Russian policy. And 
the task is not likely to prove a very arduous one. Austria has 
always shown a singular incapacity for assimilating the divers races 
subject to her rule. Slavs, Magyars, Germans, are all pulling in 


1 In his reply to Lord Derby on July 18 Lord Salisbury enunciated a paradox 
surprising from so keen an intellect and so experienced a debater. By the occu- 
pation of Bosnia and the Herzegovina, he said, Austria is “ on the high road to 
Constantinople ;” and he believed that Turkey, in agreeing to the Austrian occu- 
pation, ‘‘ has performed the highest act of statesmanship which any Government 
could accomplish.” ‘The statesmanship which places a foreign and ambitious 
Power ‘‘on the high road” to its capital does not appear to me to deserve the 
high praise which Lord Salisbury bestows on it. If the Turks lose Constantinople, 
they are not likely to be consoled by the reflection that it is Austria, not Russia, 
which has supplanted them. 
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opposite directions, and Bosnia and the Herzegovina will add 
tension to the strain. “It is not the first time,” said Lord 
Beaconsfield the other evening, “‘that Austria has occupied pro- 
vinces at the request of Europe, to ensure that order and tranquillity 
might prevail in them.” The analogy is not a happy one; it bodes 
ill for the future relations of Austria towards her new province. 
Russia, moreover, will now find in Italy an eager accomplice in 
her designs against Austria, and Bismarck knows that her Cis- 
Leithan provinces are rapidly gravitating towards the German 
Empire, and that their absorption is only a question of time. 

What Lord Beaconsfield’s policy has done, therefore, is to give 
Russia a strong motive for future intrigues in the Balkan Peninsula, 
and increased facilities for carrying her plans to a successful issue. 
The Panslavist feeling of the nation was too strong to permit Russia 
to do less for the Slavs than Ignatieff did for them in the Treaty of 
San Stefano. But diplomatists of the Russian Foreign: Office are 
not greatly afflicted by the changes which Lord Beaconsfield has 
made in that Treaty. It is not Russia that is injured by those 
changes, but Servia, Montenegro, and the Bulgarians. Lord Beacons- 
field has given ali of these good cause to hate England and Austria, 
and to look in future to Russia alone for help. Greece, too, has 
been cajoled, then snubbed, and now laughed at by Lord Beacons- 
field; and she will henceforth look elsewhere for encouragement and 
aid. 

But there is the Convention with Turkey. Does not that stroke 
of statesmanship suffice of itself, even if there were no other success, 
to justify Lord Beaconsfield’s policy? Let us see. By this Con- 
vention we have got an island ruined by centuries of misgovernment 
and without a single harbour. Its possession will involve a heavy 
outlay to start with, and there is no probability that it will ever repay 
its cost to the British taxpayer. If it had a good harbour it would bea 
convenient Joint d’appui for the defence of the Suez Canal. But who 
menaces the Suez Canal? Russia? I appeal to Mr. Cross against 
so wild a suggestion. In his oft-quoted speech in the House of Com- 
mons a year ago he said truly that if Russia were to threaten either 
Egypt or the Suez Canal “ it would not be a question of the interests 
of England, but of the whole world.” As Russia is not likely to 
challenge the hostility of “the whole world,” Cyprus ceases to be of 
any value as sentinel of the Suez Canal; and other strategic value 
for British interests it positively has none. At any point at which 
England is likely to cross swords with Russia, Malta would be a 
much more convenient station than Cyprus. 

If, however, the mere possession of Cyprus by the British Crown 
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were alone in question, it might perhaps be passed over as a some- 
what expensive freak of statesmanship. But the possession of Cyprus 
does not stand alone. Not to dwell on the shock given to political 
morality by the peculiar circumstances of its acquisition, there is the 
portentous price to be paid for it—a price to which the honour of the 
country has been committed by the Premier without the slightest hint 
to Parliament. 


If Batoum, Ardahan, Kars, or any of them shall be retained by Russia, and if 
any attempt shall be made at any future time by Russia'to take possession of any 
further territories of his Imperial Majesty the Sultan in Asia, as fixed by the Defi- 
nitive Treaty of Peace, England engages to join his Imperial Majesty the Sultan 
in defending them by force of arms. In return his Imperial Majesty the Sultan 
promises to England to introduce necessary reforms, to be agreed upon later 
between the two Powers, into the Government, and for the protection, of the 
Christian and other subjects of the Porte in these territories ; and in order to 
enable England to make necessary provision for executing her engagements, his 
Imperial Majesty the Sultan further consents to assign the island of Cyprus, to be 
occupied and administered by England. 

Such is the engagement “ given fully and unreservedly ” on the part 
of England, as the Foreign Secretary has carefully explained in his 
accompanying despatch. But the Sultan’s promise of reforms is by 
no means “full and unreserved”; on the contrary, it is so vague and 
elastic as to be practically worth nothing. The character of the 
reforms is not specified or even hinted at, and they are “ to be agreed 
upon” at some indefinite point in the future. The Pashas have lost 
their cunning if they do not drive the proverbial “ coach-and-six” 
through their part of the engagement. But England is bound all the 
same to take up arms in defence of the Sultan “if any attempt shall 
be made at any future time by Russia to take possession of any 
territories of His Imperial Majesty the Sultan in Asia.” And this 
bond, to quote again Lord Salisbury’s very emphatic language, is 
“given fully and unreservedly.” Its redemption is not the least 
conditional on the fulfilment of his vague and indefinite promise of 
reforms by the Sultan. On the contrary, the less he reforms, the 
more we shall be bound to defend him. For the weakness of Turkey 
is the raison d’étre of the Convention, but the less she reforms, the 
weaker she will become—in other words, the more she will require 
our protection. In plain terms, the peace of England for the 
future is at the mercy of the capricious will of the Sultan or Grand 
Vizier of the day. The Porte has only to pick a quarrel with Russia; 
and “if any attempt shall be made” by the latter to cross the frontier 
in vindication of her just rights, we are bound “ to join His Imperial 
Majesty the Sultan” in resisting her “by force of arms.” Certainly 
Lord Beaconsfield has given Russia an ample revenge for all the 
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annoyance he has caused her during the last three years. Samson 
has flung away the secret of his strength before the eyes of the 
Philistines. England has, in fact, given to Europe a bond for good 
behaviour and peace so long as the Anglo-Turkish Convention lasts. 
Every Power on the Continent now knows that England cannot 
interfere in any European quarrel without the dread feeling that 
Russia, by a military demonstration on the Armenian frontier, may 
confound all her calculations. Every Mussulman in India, too, knows 
that Russia has it now in her power to make the next Indian insurrec- 
tion a success, or to compel Great Britain, as Lord Derby put it, to 
“wriggle out of her engagement” with Turkey. That is to say, Russia 
can force us to make our choice between disaster and dishonour. On 
the other hand, if we refuse to fulfil our pledge to Turkey, we are 
unquestionably bound to clear out of Cyprus and hand it back to 
the Porte. Hitherto we have enjoyed the advantage of being able 
to strike Russia when and where we might find it most convenient. 
That advantage we have now transferred to her. We have pushed 
our frontier close to her impregnable strongholds, from which she 
can issue when she pleases to imperil British interests. 

3. But assuming for the moment that Lord Beaconsfield’s so- 
called “successes” are a real gain to the country, might they not 
have been got at a smaller price than what we have paid for 
them? Russia, as the Salisbury-Schouvaloff Memorandum proves, 
would have accepted our terms without the Vote of Credit, without 
the forcible entrance of the British Fleet into the Dardanelles, 
without the calling out of the Reserves, without the importation of 
Indian troops, and without the paralysis of trade caused by the 
policy of Lord Beaconsfield. Why should she not? The Treaty of 
Berlin, supplemented by the Anglo-Turkish Convention, puts her in 
a better position than the Treaty of San Stefano. England is now 
isolated. France and Italy are alienated. Austria is a broken reed, 
which invariably pierces the hand that trusts in it. It suits German 
interests that France and England should be estranged. Greece is 
not likely to see Thessaly, Epirus, and Crete reduced to subjection 
in the Turkish fashion without turning so golden an opportunity to 
account, knowing that she may rely on France and Italy to bear her 
scathless through the crisis. ‘Then there are the subject populations 
of Turkey, all longing to be free, and seeing in the Angle-Turkish 
Convention a perpetual guarantee of their servitude. Servia and 
Montenegro, too, will strain every nerve to make Bosnia and Her- 
zegovina too hot for Austria; Greece, seeing in Austria a probable 
rival on the A®gean and Bosphorus, will find it her interest to make 
common cause with the Slavs against her; and both will find in Italy 
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an ardent and efficient ally. And all the while Russia has only to 
watch and wait, knowing that Lord Beaconsfield has played her game 
with a degree of skill which Ignatieff may well envy. 

To sum up. The keynotes of Lord Beaconsfield’s policy were, 
first, “the integrity and independence of the Ottoman Empire”—an 
independence so absolute as to forbid even “ the diplomatic action 
of the other Powers in the affairs of the Ottoman Empire.” Lord 
Beaconsfield has now signed a Treaty which has rent from the 
Ottoman Empire the richest of her European provinces and the 
strongholds of her Asiatic frontier, with adjacent territory, comprising 
in population some twelve millions of inhabitants, among whom are 
included the raw material of her best soldiers, namely, the Mussulman 
Bosniacs and Bulgarian Pomaks. And Lord Beaconsfield has not 
given a reluctant assent to this partition. By a secret engagement 
with Russia outside the Congress he agreed to most of it before the 
Congress met, and inside the Congress he took the lead in proposing 
the Austrian occupation of Bosnia and the Herzegovina. And as if 
this were not enough, he became an accomplice in the spoliation by 
the occupation of Cyprus. This is how he has redeemed his pledge 
of upholding “the integrity of the Ottoman Empire.” As to the 
present condition and future prospects of its “independence,” it is 
enough to quote the language of the despatch in which Lord Salisbury 
explains the aim and purport of the Anglo-Turkish Treaty, together 
with the declaration of Lord Beaconsfield in the House of Lords on 
the evening of July 18. The former says : 

If the population of Syria, Asia Minor, and Mesopotamia see that the Porte 
has no guarantee for its continued existence but its own strength, they will, after 
the evidence which recent events have furnished of the frailty of that reliance, 
begin to calculate upon the speedy fall of the Ottoman domination, and to turn 
their eyes towards its successor. 

The latter says :— 

We see in the present state of affairs the Porte losing its influence over its 
subjects ; we see a certainty of increasing anarchy, of the dissolution of all those 
ties which, though feeble, yet still exist, and which have kept society together in 
those countries. 

Therefore Lord Beaconsfield lands 10,000 British troops on 
Ottoman territory, and puts the Sultan in tutelage in Asia, as he had 
already agreed with Russia to do in Europe. And this is how 
Lord Beaconsfield has fulfilled his promise of upholding “ the in- 
dependence of the Ottoman Empire.” It was only last November 
that he boasted at Guildhall: “The independence of Turkey was a 
subject of ridicule a year ago. ‘The independence of Turkey is not 
doubted now.” What shape will the boast take when next Lord 
Mayor's Day comes round? 
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Another keynote of Lord Beaconsfield’s policy was the imperial 
necessity of safe-guarding British interests? ‘That object appears 
to have been attained by arraying against British interests the sus- 
picions of France and Italy, and the hatred of Russia, of Greece, 
of the populations of Turkey—both those emancipated and those 
still enslaved—and probably of the Porte itself, unless we are content 
to let its promise of reforms remain, like all its previous promises, 
in the category of what Mr. Cross, some eighteen months ago, 
characterised as “ waste paper currency.” And we have meanwhile 
engaged to defend against Russia every inch of Ottoman territory in 
Asia, where Russia is strong and we are weak; and this promise we 
have “given fully and unreservedly ”—that is, quite independently of 
the Porte’s fulfilment of its part of the engagement. 

The third keynote of Lord Beaconsfield’s policy was the asser- 
tion of public European right against any attempt on the part of 
Russia to dispose of Ottoman territory, or disturb the balance of 
power in the Mediterranean, by private treaty with Turkey. This 
pledge has been redeemed by the appropriation of Turkish territory 
in the Mediterranean, with the intention of converting it into a base for 
naval and military operations, and with the additional aggravation of 
having done it in the dark, behind the backs of our co-signatories to 
the Treaty of Paris, and at the very time, too, that our Premier was 
posing before the world as the champion of public law and the 
sanctity of treaties. 

The fourth keynote of Lord Beaconsfield’s policy was the main- 
tenance of the Treaty of Paris in its integrity, at least till the Powers who 
signed it agreed collectively to modify it. The Treaty of Paris guaran- 
teed the integrity and independence of the Ottoman Empire, and placed 
its populations under the united protectorate of Europe, instead of 
the single protectorate of Russia. The Anglo-Turkish Convention 
impairs the integrity of the Ottoman Empire by the acquisition of 
Cyprus. It impairs its independence by putting its government 
virtually in commission and,claiming that very right of interference 
between the Sultan and his subjects which Lord Beaconsfield, taking 
his stand on the Treaty of Paris, made it the cardinal principle of 
his policy to discountenance. 

And this is what the Premier calls “ peace with honour”! Of the 
“honour” I will say nothing. But as to “peace,” I must observe 
that Lord Beaconsfield has himself been hitherto the only obstacle 
to its attainment. But for him there would have been no war at all, 
and the Treaty of Berlin might have been signed four months ago. 

MALCOLM MACCOLL. 
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TABLE TALK. 


JEU D’ESPRIT, which nothing but the second-rate charac- 

ter of a portion of the workmanship prevents from claiming 
permanent interest, appears in a recent number of the New York 
Daily Graphic. Before any English reader had obtained a sight of 
Mr. Swinburne’s Second Series of Poems and Ballads, the journal in 
question issued what professed to be a review of the volume. After 
giving a general estimate of the position in literature of the author of 
“ Erechtheus” and “ Atalanta in Calydon,” and according a distinct 
preference to his lyrical effusions over his more sustained efforts, the 
reviewer proceeded almost seriatim through the contents of the 
work, describing the “ classical studies in blank verse,” the “ transla- 
tions from the early Romance poets,” and the “ original essays in the 
metrical forms of the Trouvéres and Troubadours.” The opinion 
concerning the translations and imitations, that “ metrical fetters 
sit more easily on the light and graceful muse of the minor 
poets than on the passionate and pain-crowned genius of Mr. 
Swinburne,” was justified by extracts from different poems 
which might safely be held to support the theory. Specimens 
of the blank verse studies followed, and conveyed the idea that 
Mr. Swinburne had, for the benefit of his critics, crowded into a 
score lines every extravagance, mannerism, and trick of style that 
has ever been imputed to him. A few phrases at the end of the 
review rendered pretty obvious what a reader with a moderate 
amount of penetration might have discovered for himself, that the 
whole was as bogus as the famous “ nutmegs made of wood,” or any 
similar Transatlantic product of misapplied ingenuity. As some of 
the contents of the new volume have seen the light in various 
periodicals, it was easy to give the titles of genuine poems. In the 
list of contents were, accordingly, such names as “A Ballad of 
Dreamland,” “The Forsaken Garden,” and “ Ex-voto.” When, 
however, the author was driven to invent titles, he betrayed himself. 
Who can imagine Mr. Swinburne christening a classical study, “‘ Over 
against Tyre”? The extracts could scarcely deceive the most 
ignorant reader, being indeed the coarsest caricatures of Mr. Swin- 
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burne’s style, while the references to Provengal poets were obviously a 
portion of a cumbrous joke. Those, if any exist so simple-minded, 
who accepted the review as dond fide, and turned on receiving the 
book to the pages mentioned in it, must have been not a little 
puzzled. A Virelay is thus said to appear on page 263, while the 
last page in the volume is 240. The worst that can be urged against 
this elaborate joke is, that it is badly carried out ; the most that 
can be said in its favour is, that it is harmless. 


T is perhaps worth while to quote two or three verses of these 
imitations, for the purpose of showing their inanity. A con- 
cluding division of the Virelay, to which I have previously referred, 
appears in the review, with the explanation that “ the first syllable of 
each feminine rhyme forms the masculine rhyme of the next stanza.” 
Here is a specimen of verse that is advanced as Swinburnian :— 
Yet for all pains of her All men come, verily, 
All pangs of care, To her, she saith, 


This thing remains of her, Or sad or merrily, 
That she is fair. But none chooseth. 


What God blew breath to her, As a light to the meadow lent 
Made full her veins, Her soft feet err 

Whose face draws Death to her, Among flowers less redolent 
Sets Life in chains ? Than the feet of her. 


Love all gifts fair upon 
The red rose shed, 

For her lips to find thereupon 
A bridal bed. 


Besides being pure nonsense, which is unimportant, these verses have 
no faintest resemblance to the style they are supposed to imitate. 
They are not good enough to merit Touchstone’s description of 
Orlando’s rhymes, that they are “the right butterwoman’s rank to 
market.” Never yet was a Rosinante so crippled and jaded as to 
trot in so scurvy a fashion. The first verse might be a parody on 
Hood, the later verses are like nothing in the universe. I will not 
put in juxtaposition with this doggerel a single line of the fine imita- 
tions the world owes to the authors of “ Bon Gaultier” or to Mr. H. 
S. Leigh. 


HE so-called “ Society ” journals snap up everything so greedily 

that is said or written, that I really do not know whether the 

Notice on a certain South-west skating-rink has appeared in their 
columns or not. “The committee reserve to themselves the right of 
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excluding any lady they think proper.” I have read a good deal 
against skating-rinks, but this is beyond everything. 


T cannot fail to interest readers of the Gentleman's Magazine to 
learn that the Council of the Index Society are discussing the 
propriety of supplying a new and complete Index to the entire 
Magazine. For nearly two centuries the Gentleman's Magazine has 
been a recognised authority for innumerable facts, all of them difficult, 
and some impossible, to find in other quarters. As the work will be 
extensive, and proportionately costly, the Council seek voluntary 
co-operation from without. It is probable that some of my readers 
may be able to assist in a labour that is a tribute to the importance 
of this periodical and that will largely augment the value of the com- 
plete series. 


T is seldom that a very rich man is either a wise or a witty one, 
and especially the latter, but there are exceptions. At the 
club, the other day, a party of irreverent young fellows in the smoking- 
room actually attempted to make a butt of old Aaron Croesus, who is 
known to have twenty thousand pounds a year, and suspected of 
having a good deal more. How he got it is not known, though that 
is also suspected. Of course, he is held in the highest honour by all 
well-constituted minds, but some folks are so audacious as to suggest 
that he does not spend his money with the same facility that he has 
acquired it. “ My dear Croesus,” asked one of the young gentlemen on 
the occasion in question (and the inquiry could only have been excused 
on the ground that he was somewhat “flown with wine”), “ what do 
you do with your money?” “Sir,” was the wholly unexpected and, 
I must confess, happy rejoinder, “I roll in it!” 


NE of the most serious questions with which we have to deal 

in that extension of free libraries, which I regard as one of the 
most important of educational influences, is how to prevent the 
robbery of books. It is obvious in the case of the British Museum, 
the thefts from which are continuous and important, that no system 
of search can be enforced. An inspection of every book before it is 
handed to the applicant and after it is returned is impossible, for other 
reasons. ‘That some species of surveillance is maintained over fre- 
quenters of the Reading-room I suppose. It is difficult, however, to 
prevent a man from tearing outa rare plate or a leaf that will make up 
an imperfect copy. I fancy more success would attend the effort to 
detect the thieves if the well-dressed visitors to the Museum were 
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closely watched instead of its shabbier frequenters. A fancy for 
your neighbour’s books and engravings is a distinct species of klepto- 
mania, as many a collector has found to his cost, and is reconcileable 
with the possession of many good and generous qualities. The 
man who would steal from an institution like the British Museum is, 
as the Americans would say, ‘‘real mean.” In case of detection the 
criminal, whatever his position, should be exposed and subjected to 

the most dishonouring penalty. A free public library at Babington, a 
gift of Mr. Joseph Mayer, the well-known Liverpool antiquary and 
philanthropist, contains 22,000 volumes. In the eleven years in 
which it has been open and largely used the entire loss amounts to 
about fifty volumes. Those who frequent it are, however, composed 
largely of the operative classes, and these when they read are not 
book-stealers. The remedy for the disgraceful larcenies from the 
British Museum certainly does not consist in putting further diffi 

culties in the way of admission. At the present moment I hear two 
kinds of complaints. While, on the one side, it is said that, through 
favour and influence, opportunities are afforded individuals which 
result in national loss, a charge I cannot substantiate, and do not like 
to believe; on the other, it is affirmed that men of the highest position 
who are personally known to every one in the Museum are refused 
admission. The last charge I know to be true, since the head of a 
department which is most closely connected with the British Museum, 
and is indeed its twin sister, told me he would never attempt to 
enter the Reading-room again after the manner in which he had been 
rejected. It seems to be inherent in a bureaucracy to strain at a 
gnat and swallow a camel. 


HERE are some things which, though not complimentary to our 
intelligence, are always pleasing to one. When a haircutter 
says, in his florid way, “I think a little of our Pommade de Vie would 
be very beneficial to your ’air, sir,” I am grateful to him, for though 
I know I am getting as bald as a bell-handle, and shall become worse 
and worse in spite of all the pommade in Christendom, he must think me 
still young, or tolerably young, or he would surely never venture upon 
such an assertion. The other day I was more than usually gratified 
by quite a new piece of flattery from my barber: “ Your ’air is getting 
a leetle thin on the top, sir ; too much study often has that effect ; 
if you would try our pommade, etc.” I can affirm, with my hand on 
my heart, that if it is only study which affects the hair, I ought to 
have as good a crop as any nobleman in the land ; but the barber’s 
compliment, I thought, was very pretty, and it almost induced me to 
buy a pot of his ridiculous unguent. 
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HE want of success which attends the effort to supply our most 
pressing requirements from our own colonies seems attributable 
to the fact that we pay more attention to the quality of the raw 
material than to that of the manufacture. In spite of the evil odour 
that attaches to Cape and Australian wines, there is every reason to 
believe that, by the employment of the best labour in the processes of 
vintaging, we might raise them to a point at which they would be as 
palatable as some of the Italian wines now flooding the market. One 
of our latest experiments has been with the production of tobacco in 
India. Virginia tobacco can, it seems, be grown successfully in dis- 
tricts of Burmah and Madras. So defective however, is, the manu- 
facture, that a prejudice is already excited in the mind of the con- 
sumer. This is a thoroughly British process. Still, when I reflect 
on the difficulty that at first attended the cultivation of tea in India, 
and the result now obtained, I do not despair of smoking Indian 
tobacco and drinking Australian champagne. I wonder, by the 
bye, if I have already, in happy ignorance, done the latter. When 
I compare the quantity of champagne drunk in England alone with 
that manufactured in the highly-favoured, if Boeotian, region whence 
it takes its name, I should not like to be too sure. 


AVE you read “A College Breakfast Party,” by George Eliot ? 
Have you really, though? Is it possible that undergra- 
duates and even graduates ever talk like that, and in the morning 
too? Ican only say it was not so in my time. I dare say the 
poem—if it were not called a poem (which is audacious)—is admirable. 
For my part, I am no judge of metaphysics. But why put such 
astounding sentiments in such fresh young mouths? If all the con- 
tributors of the Fortnighily, recruited from the Academy (as it used 
to be), were to be got together some morning over beer and cider-cup, 
it is possible—just possible—that they might converse as George Eliot 
makes her puppets talk. But collegians? It is just as likely as 
that at Trinity or Christchurch there should be young gentlemen 
rejoicing in such names as Guildenstern and Voltimand. 


SYLVANUS URBAN, 





